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Does Your Church Sing 
This Great Hymn? 


Try it on Your Piano—Read it thoughtfully—Watch for Another Next Week. 
SEASONS 


EORGE TARRANT, (1853— ) 


7,6,7,6. D. 


Arr. from MENDELSSOHN, 1540 
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a work - er, With dai-ly work to do, 
a com - rade, A trust- y friend and true, 
a help - er, The woes of life he knew, 


brave and man - ly 
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And he who would be 
And he who would be 
And he who would be 


Must 
Must 
The 



































wel - come hon - est la - bor, And hon-est la - bor’s fare, 
hap - py hours of sing - ing, In si- lent hours of care, 
bur - den will grow light - er, If each will take a share, 
men who would be like him Are want-ed ev - ’ry - where, 


























is there. 
is there. 
is there. 
are there. 


The Mas-ter’s man 
The Mas-ter’s man 
The Mas-ter’s man 
The Mas-ter’s men 


For where there is a work-er, 
Where goes a iloy-al com-rade, 
And wherethere is a help-er 
And where they love each oth - er 
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The above hymn is selected from the matchless collection, 


A-men. 
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HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


is the most inspir- 
ing and beautiful 
hymnal in the 
American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 
tian faith are in- 
cluded and, in ad- 
dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 


Hymns of Social 
Service, 


Hymns of Chris- 
tian Unity, 
Hymns of the 
Inner Life. 


Think of being 
able to sing the So- 
cial Gospel as well 
as to preach it! The 
Social Gospel will 
never seem to be 
truly religious un- 
til the church be- 
gins to sing it. 

s- S&S *& 


Note the beauti- 
ful typography of 
this hymn: large 
notes, bold legible 
words, and all the 
stanzas inside the 
staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, 


Editors 


The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 


Send for returnable copy and prices. 
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EDITORIAL 





Episcopal Convention and 
American Christianity 


HE triennial convention of the Protestant Episcopal 

church at Portland, Ore., is of primary interest to 

about a million members of that communion in the 
United States. To a larger extent than the convention may 
be aware, it is also of interest to forty million other fellow- 
Christians throughout the United States. No communion 
in America holds within its fellowship such discordant ele- 
ments as does the Episcopal church. The continued suc- 
cess and growth of this organization may be hailed by all 
those who pray for Christian unity as a splendid example 
of unity amid diversity. If near-Catholics and old-time 
evangelicals and modern liberals can live in the same house- 
hold of faith within the fold of this communion, they can 
live together in a larger and more inclusive organization. 
An Episcopal convention has a splendid freedom in dis- 
cussion. Perhaps no religious convention in America talks 
out its problems with more abandon and frankness than 
does this one. The discussions are no mere counsels of 
prudence, no suggestions of compromise, but manly pre- 
sentations of religious viewpoints. It will be of more than 
denominational interest to know what the Episcopalians do 
in the matter of Christian unity. Do they seek only union 
with Roman Catholics? Or do a vast majority recognize 
an even closer kinship with the evangelical churches? 
The future of Christendom itself waits in some measure 
upon this issue. From an unfavorable start, the Episcopal 
church has in recent decades made for itself an honorable 
place among the great missionary groups. The individual 
giver in this church is now the most liberal in our whole 
nation, exceeding the liberality of the Methodists, which 
is proverbial. The whole Christian group thanks God and 


takes courage on hearing the statistical reports from this 
year’s convention. The Episcopal church has much to 
teach its neighbors concerning reverence, orderliness, reli- 


gious art, and true Christian piety. 


Two Contrasted 
Lives 


HICAGO has recently numbered among its losses 

two well-known men who have passed away with- 
in the month. One was a minister, a bishop in a small 
but worthy denomination. The other was a lawyer of 
prominence, and of notable success in his profession. Thei: 
names were familiar to readers of the public press. Their 
funerals were attended by sufficient numbers to make clear 
Yet the 
The 


bishop was loved and respected for a long life of pubiic 


the interest of the community in their passing. 
value of these two men was in striking contrast. 
service in patriotic and religious activities. His name was 
to be found on most committees charged with the conduct 
of public ministries of beneficence and welfare. 
himself without stint to the community, and for the good 
of all. 
a churchman; he was a citizen and a Christian. Sometimes 


He gave 
He was loyal to his church, but he was more than 


we thought him a bit too militaristic in his sentiments. But 
that was due to his long experience with soldier organiza- 
tions, from the days of the civil war, in which he was a 
chaplain, through a long and honorable connection with 
the Grand Army of the Republic, in which he held a lead- 
ing place. But he was loved and trusted as a man of God 
and a servant of the city. He was not possessed of wealth, 
but he was rich in the things which are above all money 
values. The other man was conspicuous in his profession. 
He was spoken of as one of the leaders of the bar. He 
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was immensely wealthy. There were few cases of litiga- 
tion involving large interests with which his name was 
not connected. He was very valuable to his clients. He 
was notably successful in securing verdicts. He is quoted 
as having observed in connection with a celebrated case in 
which decisiqns were won were not presumed to be a mat- 
list of American laws through which a clever lawyer can- 
not drive a coach and four. To him, apparently, the prac- 
tice of law was not so much the securing of the ends of 
justice as the winning of decisions. And the methods by 
which decisions were won were not presumed to be a mat- 
ter for public scrutiny. It is the notorious success of men 
of this type which constitutes the most serious menace to 
the moral integrity of the legal profession in the United 
States. It is becoming increasingly common to compare 
the character and proceedings of American courts with 
those of Great Britain, to the discredit of the former. 
sritish judges are tar less complaisant to the indirections 
and trickeries of shrewd and unscrupulous attorneys than 
is the case in American courts. These courts are pre- 
sumed to be the bulwarks of law, order and public rights. 
They are usually above suspicion of bribery. 


eral 


satisfaction. 


In the gen- 
respect which they merit there is ground for public 


But there still remains one great reform to 
' 


be achieved, That is 


this 


e raising of the moral level of legal 


practice in country above the danger line of un- 


scrupulius procedure on the part of adroit and conscience- 
less lawyers. The leaders of the legal profession have the 
rank 


responsibility of sour out this warning to the 


ind file of their colleagues, if they would save their calling 


m the danger which threatens it today. 


Community Church Movement 
Primarily Evangelical 
WIDESPREAD impress! 


mun 


on prevails that in the com- 
ty church movement of the United States there is 


a latitudinarianism whi destructive of Christian loyal- 


In New York and Boston are community churches, 


in each city, which have ceased to call themselves 


Christian, or at least have insisted that they are Jewish 


and Buddhist as well Christian. It is this de-christian- 
} 


ized type « has been widely advertised 


through certain tractarian literature. But this devitalized 
and de-christianized kind of church is not succeeding. To 


osper has been difficult even in the 


cities and 


make such a chur 
smaller 
Aside 


more than eight hundred fed- 


atmosphere of a metropolis. In the 


towns it would be from these two 


organizations, however, the 


erated and community churches of the country are evan- 


gelical in spirit and They draw their ministers 


rose. 


from the evangelical communions. They carry on the 


The Christian 
though these rest on a voluntary 


church methods of an evangelical church. 


wrdinances are observed, 
basis. The literature of the Sunday schools comes from 
evangelical houses, as well as the hymn books in the pews. 
The missionary offerings go into the treasury of the various 
denominations which 


‘arry on evangelical work. It is 


hardly gracious for an evangelical church whose funds go 
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into the same treasury with those of the community church 
to raise any questions of theological orthodoxy. Men prove 
their orthodoxy better by their deeds than by their lip pro. 
In some cases short-sighted denominational lead. 
ers are finding pleasure in denouncing community churches, 


fessions. 


Their own denominational brethren in the community 
churches naturally resent unjust and uninformed criticism, 
and the community churches will consequently be less gen. 
erous in the treatment of the causes of these denominations 
No criticism or persecution will destroy this new move. 
ment, but friendliness and cooperation on the part of great 
religious leaders in the denominations may aid helpfully 
in shaping its future. 


The Greek Debacle and 
the Turkish Triumph 


N° news has been more disquieting for many months 
than that regarding the routing of the Greek forces 
by Turkish troops in Asia Minor, and the practical an- 
nihilation of Greek control in Smyrna and the regions oj 
the Seven Cities. Many causes have contributed to this 
result. But two are outstanding, both of them the out- 
come of the muddling policy of the allies regarding most 
matters in the near east. The first is the failure of any 
thoroughgoing plan for Greece in the counsels of the asso- 
ciated powers. To a large degree the reigning family, 
strongly German in its alliance and leanings, is unpopular 
Tlat was true in the time of George. It is still more true 
of Constantine. In spite of many factional misinterpreta- 
tions and much hostile criticism, Venezelos appears to be 
ine one man who has represented the constructive policy 
in Greek affairs. He is the “grand old man” of the na- 
ion. Yet he is in exile, and his friends are without repre- 
sentation in any recent cabinet. It would appear, however, 
that an increasing number of the Greek people believe that 
his leadership is the only solution of the national difficul- 
ties. With proper recognition of the Greek crisis on the 
part of the allies, this needed step might be taken. It maj 
even now be too late. But it would seem to be the only 
way of rehabilitation for the distracted and misled Hel- 
lenes. The second cause of the present difficulty is the 
temporising policy of the allies in regard to Turkey 
‘mong the assured results of the war were supposed t 
he the expulsion of the Turk from Europe, the interna- 
tionalizing of Constantinople, the establishment of the 
Armenians in a secure and independent area, and the end 
of the massacres and outrages perpetrated upon them by 
ine Turks and their savage associates. As a matter of fact, 
none of these things has come to pass, and all of them 
are more than ever threatened by recent events. The chief 
factor in this tragic failure is the wavering policy of Great 
The Turks Mohamme- 


So are fifty millions of the inhabitants of British 


Biitain regarding Turkey. are 
dans. 
Turkish leaders, with a shrewdness which would 


have done credit to Abdul Hamid in his best days, have 


India. 


played off British concern for Indian pacification against 
any drastic action regarding Turkish interests in the near 


east. With this timid and hesitant attitude on the part 
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§ Great Britain, the natural leader among the allies, civi- 
ization has no champion in this confused and distraught 
arena of Asiatic politics and perils. Once more the 
‘ragedy of America’s voiceless situation in the counsels of 
ihe disturbed and jealous nations is apparent. Where we 
wght to have a commanding and directing moral mandate 
for the distracted orient, we are dumb and impotent, self- 


rippled by a policy of complacent indifference. 


Paganism Or a 
Higher Christianity 
R. ELLWOOD in his “The Reconstruction of Reli- 
D sion” has very well stated the alternative for the 
) It is either a better 
latter 


The prophet of the new pagan 


surch in the days that are upon us. 
hristianity or a reversion to paganism. Of the 
there are many evidences. 
ism was Nietzsche, but thousands who never heard of him 
we nevertheless governed by an individualistic wi!l to pow- 
- that over-rides all sanctions of morality and considera- 
ms of social welfare. Dr. Ellwood states the task of the 
urch in these terms: “The religious revolution which 
are now undergoing, if it does not fail and lead to a re- 
rsion, concerns the transition from theological to ethical 
motheism, from a metaphysical to a social scientific con- 
The decline of family morality is one 
The 
nited States now leads Japan in the number of its di- 


And 


Sex relations outside matrimony 


ption of religion.” 
i the evidences of the break-up of older sanctions. 


ces, and indeed leads the whole civilized world. 
s not only divorce. 
licate that the family, once regarded as the bulwark of 
civilization, will pass unless reinforcements come. In 

e business life, many of the old-time sanctions have gone. 
mpetition was bad enough, but there is now a meaner 
tung than competition, the combination of big interests in 
to drain the public. Whether it is a group of coal 
mpanies that foment strike trouble to raise the price of 
eit coal, or a labor union unmoved by any sense of public 
ice which will have its last penny of wage even though 
ties up indefinitely the transportation of a great city, the 
ie evil spirit of group selfishness prevails. The Chris- 
mty needed for this emergency is the kind that was 
reached to the woman at the well, and to the rich young 
It is the Christianity of Jesus, and not the Chris- 

nity of the Greeks of later centuries. The problem of 
¢ trinity—of Jesus’ metaphysical relation to God—may 
ell wait until the followers of Jesus have somewhat solved 
problem of his lordship over the lives and affairs of 


The Sociological 
Heretics 


> heresy most hated and feared these days is the 
ciological heresy. The pioneers of the modern social 


vement in the various denominations can all bear testi- 
my. Rauschenbusch still serves as a target for the re- 


tionary Baptists though he has passed beyond the veii. 


any Presbyterians who were once prominent in the coun- 
'f the denomination are now silent so far as the General 
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The 


Roman Catholic church in America has developed some 


Assembly and synods of the churches are concerned. 


bold antagonists of social injustice, and these have spoken 
in terms quite as bold and unequivocal as any Protestant. 
Particularly has Father Ryan shown himself to be an able 
exponent of the new social idealism. But Rome is no more 
tolerant of economic heresy than are the princes of Protest- 
antism and some months ago an order came from Rome 
Welfare Council. The 


American Catholics who favor an advanced social position 


abolishing the National Catholic 


for the church asked the pope to suspend judgment until 
they have opportunity to present the case in Rome and this 
What the fate of the Catholic 
Welfare Council will be one cannot yet safely prophesy. 


permission was granted. 


(he church is strongly opposed to organized socialism, and 
if it should come out as opposed to the moderate demands 
of the National Catholic Welfare Council, it wil! seriously 
affect the loyalty of thousands of Catholic workingmen 
who at the present time believe the church helps them to 
fight their battles. What is behind the opposition in all 
communions is quite the same thing. Social Christianity ts 
the Christianity of Jesus, but it is not the Christianity of 
the creeds. There is no point of tangency between one of 
Father Ryan’s books and the Nicene creed. Dr. Rauschen- 


busch in his “Theology of the Social Gospel” does not 
come within gun-shot of the New Hampshire confession. 
It must be admitted that the views of these men are revo- 
lutionary when tested by medieval orthodoxy, and the devo- 
tees of orthodoxy are opposed to their work. But the most 
serious foe is the rich man who would buy the favor of the 


church with a tithe of all his gains. 


Revival of the 
Religious Drama 
AGAN theatres perished when the early church finally 
won its victory. The theatre of that day was so de- 
bauched and immoral that there was nothing left to save 
For hundreds of years the dramatic arts languished until 
It is an inter- 
that the 


they were revived by the church herself. 
esting chapter in dramatic history to realize 
teacher came into existence once more in order to present 
to the people the great morality plays of the middle ages. 
Such plays as Everyman were used by the church in order 
to present her ethical message to the people. The Passion 
play and others have come to familiarize the people with 
the great stories of the Bible. The pageant, which is one 
form of dramatic art, has been most used by the Metho- 
dists, the very group whose protest against the modern 
theatre has been vigorous. Recently in Boston the Greater 
Boston Federation of Churches presented a play, “Jere- 
miah,” in the National Theatre before audiences which to- 
taled more than 2,500 people. This play was written by 
Mrs. Eleanor Wood Whitman, formerly of the Wellesley 
faculty in the biblical department. In local churches all 
over the land there is a splendid interest in the subject of 
dramatics. It answers in many communities the question 
of what to do with the young people. Get them to work on 


amateur dramatics, and the question is answered. Of course 
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all of this becomes an embarrassment in the churches, for 
there is such a dearth of equipment. Perhaps some churches 
would not object to a dramatization of Jeremiah in a 
church, but many other dramatic enterprises can scarcely 
he presented in the place of worship without shock and 
scandal. in the plan of many modern churches there is now 
place for amateur dramatics. The great buildings are being 
erected with reference to the varied mid-week program of 
a modern church. When vast numbers of people engage 
in dramatics, and help in presenting uplifting plays, per- 
haps the standards of the dramatic profession in the great 
cities will be modified accordingly. 


Negro and Jew 


ERHAPS it is fellowship in suffering of racial preju- 
dices and antipathies which draws Negro and Jew to- 
gether. Some influence is at work to this end, at any 
rate. It certainly is not formal religion, and there is little 
likelihood that the one will “convert” the other. But their 
alliances already develop interesting social situations, and 
show signs of certain momentous political consequences. 
The Jews no longer constitute a solid religious unit, any 
way And the Negro never has discovered a religious 
solidarity. Racial persecutions have welded each into as 
solid a social mass as modern civilization furnishes ex- 
amples of. Alone each has been helpless, or so nearly so 
that struggle against restrictions upon their social liberties 
has only welded them into more compact social groups. 
What will come of the alliance of the two? 

lhe readiness of the Jew to champion the cause of the 
Negro is not an accident, confined to isolated and adventi- 
tious instances. All over the south scattered Jewish mer- 
chants and men of influence in their several communties 
have not scrupled to stand between the Negro and the 
mere bitter and uncompromising prejudices of other white 
elements. What one of Chicago's leading merchants has 
done, conspicuously and in the large, on behalf of the 
neglected educational interests of the Negro, has been prac- 
ticed in the small, and with less publicity, in countless com- 
munities of the south, by less opulent and less powerful 
members of the Hebrew race. It has passed into a prov- 
erb and social formula that the Jew is the Negro’s best 
friend. 

An analysis of this tendency and the social sentiments 
back of it will guide predictions for the future, and will 
make more clear what are the probable political conse- 
quences. No such analysis seems to have been made. It 
is a promising field for one or another of our publicists 
directing the discussion of present-day social issues in the 
magazines. The study would prove exceedingly interest- 
ing and fruitful. The laboratory is everywhere that the 
Jew and the Negro have come together in the United 
States. This is almost everywhere that the Negro is, for 
the Jew is there and everywhere else. Few cities or even 
towns in any state lack at least a few Jewish merchants or 
tradesmen. Where only two or three of each race are gath- 


ered together, often nothing happens. Each goes his own 
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way, holding to the social status into which the prevailing 
conventions force him; their ways sometimes do not cross. 
But where they mingle in considerable numbers in the 
same community their relations are always worthy oj 
study. 


The greatest and most instructive laboratory of all is 


of course, New York, which is at once the largest Negro 


and the largest Hebrew city in the world, as it is the larg- 
est, or nearly the largest, assemblage of several other 
races. The incursion of large numbers of Negroes into 
Chicago precipitated the riots which were the consterna- 
tion of the whole country and the despair of many citizens 
of this next-to-the-largest city of the land. There the 
rapid taking over by the new-comers of a considerable area 
of what was once a highly desirable residence section of 
the city, was bitterly resented. It was not merely homeless 
hoodlums who were responsible for these disorders; they 
were joined by many who had already been dispossessed, 
or who were threatened with dispossession, of their homes, 
by the overwhelming tide of Negro immigration. 

More Negroes have crowded into New York; they pour 
in now in a perpetual stream. A much larger area has 
been taken over by them. The residences they have ap- 
propriated are, on the whole, of as high a grade as those 
which were seized by the Negroes in Chicago. The colony 
centered at first in Harlem, and has spread northward until 
it has dispossessed the white population in acre upon acre 
of some of the best of New York’s apartment houses. 
They swarm, appropriating whole cars and even trains on 
All this has aroused 
much comment from the whites, crowded out of former 


important traction lines of the city. 


homes and accustomed routes of travel, and there have 
been sporadic racial clashes. But nothing has occurred 
in any way comparable to the race war which rocked Chi- 
cago’s social scheme. The difference runs deep into the 
differences between the civilizations of New York and Chi- 
cago, but the Jew figures largely in the computation of 
those differences. To be sure, there are Jews in Chicago, 
but they are not nearly the determining factor in the city’s 
iife which the Jew has long ago become in New York 
There can scarcely be a more interesting and pregnant 
social situation than that now developing in New York. 
Irish are still enormously to be reckoned with, and they 
The Jew increasingly commands the finances of this great- 
est commercial center of the country and of the world. 
The Negro is rapidly coming forward with the votes. The 
have had their racial sensiblities stirred anew by the civil 
war which it has been found so impossible to suppress on 
the British Isles. The Irish govern New York city, 
Irish Tammany 
Hall achieved the greatest victory of its history at the latest 
municipal election. 


whether they altogether control it or not. 


Tammany does not antagonize either 
the Negro or the Jew. Its political “principles” render 
that impossible, and will continue to do so, so long as there 
are Negro and Jewish votes to be cast and counted. For 
the present at least, there are profound social bonds which 
unite the Irish with both of these powerful races of New 
York. The alliance is likely to hold and grow stronger 
for some little time. The ethnological affinities of the 
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irish with older populations of the city are not likely to 
assert themselves against this sentimental alliance with 
other “oppressed” races, until after both the Negro and 
the Jew have been helped by them to far more power than 
they now possess. 

New York is in the way of being “lost” to Anglo-Saxon 
and even to Nordic civilization. Whatever it is henceforth 
1o be, will be by the grace and through the genius of racial 
eroups which know little of and care less for the pride of 
Nordic civilization, except to keep it constantly under the 
eve of suspicion and to check its assumptions wherever 
they become too obnoxious. 

[here is no more graphic demonstration than this of the 
passing of the old religious distinctions. Here is a civiliza- 
tion already dominated by a growing political and social al- 
liance between the Jew, who is rapidly sloughing off his age- 
long religious forms, and dropping also his religious intol- 
erance, so far as the prejudices of his opposers will per- 
mit him to do so, and the Negro, who has no original re- 
liious traditions which he has cared or been able to pre- 
serve, and whose borrowed religious forms are undergo- 
ing even more profound changes than are their prototypes 
in the white civilization around him. At present a power- 
ful third partner is the Irishman, who carries his religion 
hot and fiery, but which in form and motive and influence 
s profoundly disharmonious with the religious ideals of 
either of the other races. Manifestly this partnership has 
no basis in ecclesiastical religion. Whatever religious sanc- 
tion it gets, or will get, as it develops into greater solidarity 
and power, will be absolutely divorced from the ecclesias- 
tical considerations which our civilization has so far given 
determining influence. 

With Anglo-Saxon power thus menaced, only those who 
an think of civilization in terms of humanity will view 
these conditions and tendencies with equanimity. To such, 
however, New York is the most significant social labora- 
tory in the world, in addition to being all those other super- 
atives with which we are more familiar. Here is a young, 
raw, traditionally unfettered race, representative of one 
if the three principal branches of the human family, under 
the unrestricted, or less and less restricted, tutelage of the 
dest race which has held its own in western civilization, 
the two jointly being already in command of at least the 
balance of power in the richest and otherwise most influ- 


ental center of population in the world. 

One need only be a casual visitor to our great cities to 
note how the Negro is improving in care of his person, in 
personal and racial self-respect, in consciousness of his po- 
itical power, and in material estate, under this regimen. 
He is already in a position to reward those who are giving 
im his present chance in New York, and the day is not dis- 
tant when, if he chooses, and discovers the genius to prac- 
tice the historic arts of racial solidarity, he can seize, if 
they cannot be 
which American 


acquired otherwise, social prerogatives 
society has persistently refused him. His 
progress in the nicer arts of civilization is not so reassur- 
ing. The residence region which he has appropriated is 
degenerating, in portions tragically and fatally degenerat- 
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ing. The habits which have made his shiftlessness a by- 
word throughout the south, have not been sloughed off at 
once, and he is having things so completely his own way 
throughout his colony that only the most powerful resst- 
ance on the part of his own more self-respecting and en- 
lightened leaders can save him from creating new slams 
in a city whose history is already sufficiently replete with 
the greed of the landlord and the sottishness of the tenant. 
But there is nowhere a higher type of Negro than that 
developing in New York and Chicago. If he were 
not immune against many of the diseases and malignant 
social influences which inhere in the slum, the race would 
never have survived and thrived as it has. Removed, even 
measurably, from these hamperings, it is to be expected 
that his progress will be phenomenal, as, indeed, it is al- 
ready proving not only in these two outstanding cities, but 
in most northern centers large enough for racial groups to 
assume mass consciousness. 

In New York, it is not likely that either the Jew or the 
lrish will be parties to racial outbreaks against the Negro. 
Time has so far tested this, that New York is recognized 
as the Negroes’ Mecca, the New Jerusalem which the Jew 
is found to be well disposed to share on something like 
equal terms, and the demesne of a Tammany to whom sub- 
servient votes are the guarantee of the fullest favor. Even 
though the time may come ere long when the Irish will 
discover and follow racial affinities which will align them 
with other groups, it will then be quite too late to check 
seriously the dominance of this partnership which is already 
so potent. To cry out pettishly against this development, 
or to appeal to force in attempted resistance, would be 
entirely unworthy of any one who thinks in universal 
human terms. This category includes both the Christian 
and the broad-minded social scientist of whatever faith. 
Nobody can do anything about what is happening, except 
as he helps to bring to bear the graces of the spirit. The 
unecclesiasticized Christian and the human-minded social 
scientist see the farthest-reaching significance in such fn- 
exorable tendencies of our civilization. 


Dr. Jefferson in Great Britain 


HE memorable visit of Dr. Charles E. Jefferson to 


the British Isles has come to an end. Many of its 

aspects have a concern which reach beyond his own 
church and denomination. Indeed it is a matter of con- 
gratulation both for Britain and America that in these 
difficult days this unofficial ambassador has met his re- 
sponsibilities and his opportunities in such a notable and 
successful fashion. Dr. Jefferson was for a number of 
weeks the occupant of the pulpit of the City Temple in 
“ondon whose own eloquent minister was preaching in 
the Broadway Tabernacle in New York. His first sermon 
was preached in this church of worldwide renown on May 
seventh and his last sermon on June twenty-fifth. Dr. Jef- 
ferson preached in the cathedral in Glasgow, in St. Giles 
Cathedral, and in St. George’s United Free church in 
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i“dimburgh. He spoke in Carr’s Lane in Birmingham and 
in Union chapel and Albert Hall in Manchester. He de- 
iivered the colonial missionary sermon and the sermon for 
the London Baptist association. He gave important educa- 
tional addresses and was the guest of honor at distinguished 
luncheons and dinners. We need not speak here of his 
sermon in the cathedral at Copenhagen in connection with 
‘he meeting of the World Alliance for International 
lriendship through the Churches, which was given to our 
readers in last week’s issue of The Christian Century. 


Everywhere he was received with notable evidences 
of esteem and everywhere he left behind him the sense 
of the presence of a highly equipped mind and a warm and 
sympathetic heart. He spoke frankly of great problems 
always with a disarming friendliness, and in a curiously 
happy fashion he appeared to be at home everywhere as if 
he had really returned to a fireside whose ways and words 
ne knew and loved. There is an unusual simplicity about 
the utterances of Dr. Jefferson but the simplicity of phrase 
ind paragraph does not disguise the close application and 
the long continued thought which lie back of these clear 
and human utterances. Years of reading and years of 
this habit of 


speech strong with the simple clarity of a powerful mind, 


meditation have worked themselves into 

Dr. Jefferson always spoke with a deep sense of respon- 
-ibility, and if a great company of his own countrymen had 
been listening they would have felt that he was loyal to 
their own life and traditions as well as singularly gracious 
‘n his approach to the British mind. Perhaps one of the 
most unusual aspects of his work in Britain was just the 
personal affection which he aroused. “We all love him,” 
declared a brilliant English journalist in speaking of the 
impact of 


his personality upon English life. In all quar- 


ters he is spoken of with a little accent of personal 
His bright and half- 
They felt 


that he treated them with that intimate comradeship which 


regard which tells its own story. 


whimsical mirth delighted his English hearers. 


is a speaker’s most friendly tribute to those who listen to 
him. 

In both Anglican and Free church circles the influence 
of ths able American was felt. And everywhere his touch 
was irenic and full of that quality of grace and manly 
heartiness which does so to draw two nations to- 
Dr. Jefferson 
himself was deeply impressed by the type of mind he found 


much 
gether when they are worthily represented. 
in England and he will no doubt do large service in the 
interpretation of England to America even as he has so 
effectively interpreted America in England. 

The road between English and American hearts was not 
easily open this summer, All the more it was a happy 
thing that so wise and sincere a citizen of the whole Eng- 
lish-speaking world should have represented us in the 

reat pulpits of England and Scotland. Such a voice as 
nis will always be given affectionate welcome in the British 
Isles. He speaks from the deep places where the purposes 
of the English-speaking peoples are one. He returns to 
us not one whit less an American because he has been so 
much at home in the mother-land of the peoples who speak 


the good old English tongue. 
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The Greater Work 


HRISTIANITY contemplates an enlarging, unfold- 

ing life. No statement is more germane to the Chris- 

tian idea of life than Jesus’ words, “Greater works 
than these shall ye do.” The principle grows out of the 
system itself, and the utterance of the first exemplar js 
eternally reiterated. No principle is more fundamental, 
It lies embedded in the conception of the Christian life. A 
life run out to eighty is greater than a life cut short at 
thirty. It shows greater capacity for redemption. 

There are tremendous experiences in the life of fifty or 
sixty years which the life of thirty-three cannot by any 
sic There are tests to 
which the short life is necessarily a stranger. It is often 
mentioned as the glory of modern Christian civilization 
In the last 


physical or spiritual possibility know. 


that it is lengthening the average span of life. 
two generations this extension has perhaps amounted to a 
full decade. Think what a man or a woman of forty- 
three can experience, must experience if he or she reall) 
life the matter of 
sanctity of character or majesty of purpose, is incapable 


lives a which individual, no what 


of realizing a decade earlier. Or rather, you cannot think 
or conceive of it, unless you have actually lived through 
those ten years. And each additional decade, or fraction 
of a decade, which the exceptional life may compass, un- 
folds its unique experiences, and imposes its own greaten- 
ing obligations. 

We are just now suffering from one of the aberrations 
under which every generation falls which participates in a 
war. War is exceedingly artificial from the spiritual, as 
from every other vital point of view. It often packs a 
whole existence into a few years, a few days, or even a 
few hours. Life seems vivid because of this concentration 
Sut in the full definition, such a life is rela- 
tively barren. 


of values. 
It is impossible to pack life in such small 
compass, and express its greatest values. Alexander died 
in his early thirties, having, as we carelessly say, con- 
quered the world. Conquered the world! How ridiculous 
the phrase is in the reckonings of an older and better age! 
No man has made even the conquest of his own life at 
The Chris- 
It looks for greater works, 
It is an eminently Christian thing to ex- 


thirty, not to speak of the rest of the world. 
tian idea does not expect it. 
as life unfolds. 
tend the span of human existence, as modern science has 
done. It enlarges the capacity of men and women to be 
Christian. 

One of the popular novels of less than a generation ago 
opens at five o’clock one afternoon, and closes at about 
two o’clock the following morning. And it is a bulky 
volume, quite the size and length of the standard novel. 
What an amazingly artificial piece of work! It records 
only the yeasty, feverish love adventures of a girl and a 


boy at a king’s court. How little they knew then or could 


know, however closely those hours may have been packed 
with adventure, of life’s realities! 


Just because Tove is the 
greatest thing in the world, the attempt to exhaust its ex- 
pression within the hours of five p.m. to two a.m. must 
leave it barren and cheap. 
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Qne of the greatest words in literature is that about 
vouth’s showing but half, the latter half being that for 
which the first was made, and which bids us trust God, 
see all, nor be afraid. Nor, be afraid! That is the great- 
est word of them all. How much easier it is, what scant 
reserves of courage are needed, to dash in upon a scene 
of hot strife, strike the blow, take the blow, go down in 
me quick moment and be wafted forthwith to glory! 
herein lies the pernicious spiritual aberration of war. 
The delusion that such is glory. An immeasurably greater 
work is to endure to the end, to fulfill all of life’s functions, 
» see all, not merely the flash of a moment, however 

rid, but to see all, NOR BE AFRAID! 

The writer was once sitting next a physiciar of near 
iree score and ten, at the speaker’s table, looking out 
wer a great assemblage of men in a banquet. The major- 
ity were in the neighborhood of forty. In a callow en- 
thusiasm possible only to his youth he remarked upon the 
impressive spectacle of so goodly a company of the vital 
forces of their city, each of whom had faced the tests of 
haracter and had achieved the security of virtue which 
forty guarantees. The seasoned student of human bodies 
id human spirits looked about in a sort of helpless amaze- 
ent, and gently declared that youth knew nothing of 
he severer tests of the rugged forties, and of the years 
following, each of which applies its tests with an insistence 

mmensurate with its greatening glory. 

(he greatest work of all is a life, a full life, which in its 

illest fullness is always a long life. 


The Birds and the Windows 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


OW I know not whence they came from, but this I 


know, that at night I closed my Study and fastened 

the Windows and locked the Door, and I went my 
way. And if there were Birds within, I knew it not, nor 
how they coula have gotten in without my knowledge. 
\nd in the morning, when I came and opened the Door, a 
pair of little Birds was within my Study, one at a Window 
n the Side and one at a Window at the End. 

{nd I said, Did some Magician produce you out of an 
lat?) Or hath Noah sailed by in his Ark and sent you 
ut instead of Doves. And came ye in through the Roof 
x up through the Fioor? 

And they answered me not, for they were frightened. 
\nd they flew at the Windows, and the Windows smote 
them that the Birds fell to the Floor. 

And I said, These Birds are Up Against a New Dis- 
covery. Hitherto, where there hath been Light, there hath 
seen also Free and Clear Space; and now they see Light, 
and fly toward it, and behold, they hit something hard as a 
Flint. 

And it seemed to them that all the Laws of Nature had 
gone back on them. 

And I thought of those men who trust to their Experi- 
ence, and those who trust to established Methods, and who 
suddenly reach a Point where the Experience of the Past 


doth prove Inadequate, and who know not what hath hit 
them nor which way to turn. 

Yes, I thought of those who put their trust in God, and 
who suddenly Collide with a New Adventure that leaveth 
them Breathless on the Floor, with their flight hindered 
by something they know not what. 

And I said, Little Birds, I could deliver unto you a 
Learned Lecture on the Science of Opticks, and on the 
degree to which certain Minerals including Glass may be 
made Translucent, but I infer that just now you may be 
more interested in getting out of here. 

So I opened one Window at the Top and the other at the 
Bottom, and I moved about the Room at the other end. 
And it was not very long before they found the way out. 
And they sat them upon a tree, and looked back, and they 
wasted no time trying to explain Mysteries that were too 
Wonderful for them. And I counted this for good sense. 


BY THOMAS CURTIS CLARK 
Blind Guides 


ND who are these poor souls who in your name 
Malign your spirit with their raucous cries? 

They laud their loyalty unto the skies 
And hide their hate within your sacred fame 
If these are yours, O Spirit without guile 
These selfish souls who by their narrow creed 
Would bind a world, who with a hallowed greed 
Would bar from heaven their foes—how reconcile 
Their petty notions with those words of grace 
Divinely uttered, by the shining sea? 
You glimpsed the earth from little Galilee ; 
You loved all men, although a Jew by race. 
Yet these blind guides—your followers, forsooth !— 
Would judge the nations.by their garbled truth. 


The Death of Summer 
OW fair Summer’s streaming silver 
Yields to Autumn’s haze of gold; 
Summer hours like sheep are driven 
Back again to Nature’s fold. 
Dimmer grows the Old Year’s vision, 
Shortened is his vital breath; 
All the earth, with hues funereal, 
Tells of queenly Summer’s death. 
Lo! the shadows longer fall, 
And a hush is over all. 


From her brimming horn of plenty 

Autumn soon shall pour her hoard; 
Then in cellars, ready waiting, 

All with gladness shall be stored, 
There to wait the hungry winter, 

When the chilling wind shall blow, 
And the kettle’s cheery singing 

Shall drive back the ice and snow. 
Then to summer shall we bring 
Grateful hearts’ glad offering. 





The Future of 


the Methodists 


By Ernest F. Tittle 


N attempting to discover what part, if any, Methodism 

is destined to play in the future of organized Chris- 

tianity, | have put to myself two questions, simple 
enough to state, difficult enough to answer: What in Meth- 
odism today points to its usefulness tomorrow? What in 
Methodism today threatens its usefulness tomorrow? In 
the endeavor to find an answer to these questions I shall, 
inevitably, betray my own bias; and what other Methodists 
may think of my conclusions is (for me) the subject of 
interesting speculation. 


I 


What in Methodism today points to its usefulness to- 
morrow ? 

1. Methodism has revealed a rather extraordinary ca- 
pacity to adapt its institutional life to practical needs. 
Wesley himself once explained the ecclesiastical develop- 
ment of Methodism by saying that “everything arose just 
as the occasion required.” The class-meeting, the use of 
iaymen as class-leaders and preachers, the celebration of 
the sacrament in unconsecrated buildings, the ordination of 
clerical helpers, the gathering together of preachers in 
Legal Hun- 


a“ 


annual conferences, the formation of the 
dred”—all “arose as occasion required.” 

This adaptation of ecclesiastical machinery to practical 
need was made possible by the fact that, in the thought ot 
Wesley and his followers, a church was not an institution 
which must be built in accordance with a divine pattern 
once delivered to the saints, but an institution which might 
and should be fashioned in accordance with the insistent 
demands of a developing human experience. 

Methodism still seems able to form and reform its insti- 
It has 
admitted laymen, on equal terms, into its governing body, 


tutional life in accordance with unfolding needs. 


the general conference, and will, no doubt, in response to 
a growing demand, admit them into its annual confer- 
ences. It has, likewise, given women a voice in its gov- 
erning body; and at the last session of the general con- 
‘erence of the Methodist Episcopal church women were 
licensed to preach. The “time limit” restricting the term 
of pastoral service has been repeatedly varied and finally 
removed in recognition of the need, under modern condi- 
tions, of a greater degree of continuity. Even bishops are 
not as itinerant as they used to be. They are now assigned 
to given areas for at least a four-year period; and although 
in some cases it has been found difficult to curb a roving 
disposition, a leadership at once more responsible and more 


efficient is resulting from this new arrangement. 


THE EPISCOPACY 

To the outsider it may appear that at least one point in 
Methodism has remained as immovable as the Rock of Gi- 
braltar, even in the face of a veritable tidal wave of pop- 
ular sentiment. The institution of the episcopacy, with its 
great and strange “appointing power,” may seem to reduce 
to an absurdity the claim that Methodism is able to adjust 
its machinery to changing conditions. For, although po- 


litical autocracy has had a bad fall, and all the king’; 
horses and all the king’s men do not appear able to put it 
together again, ecclesiastical autocracy still sits securely 
upon the Methodist wall! , 
But does it? In appearance, yes; in reality, no. Some 
years ago, at an annual conference, just before the “ap- 
pointments” were to be read, a certain bishop requested 
the members of his cabinent to leave him alone for a few 
minutes with the Lord. And when, a little later, the “ap- 
pointments” were read, the cabinent decided that it was a 
mistake to leave a bishop alone with the Lord. Today, 
there is little danger of any such mistake being made. _ 
Theoretically a bishop has power to appoint any preacher 
to any church with or without the consent of his cabinet, 
the preacher in question, or the church in question. But 
it would be a very bold bishop indeed who would dare to 
exercise this power in an arbitrary fashion; for in recent 
years, once and again such exercise of power has resulted 
in the forcible retirement of the offending bishop. As a 
matter of fact, the larger churches of Methodism now 
select their own pastors, using the bishop merely as an 
intermediary agent. Even the smaller churches are usually 
able to “get the man they want,” provided only that the 
man himself is willing to be gotten, and the interests of the 
church which he is now serving can be protected.* 


POTENTIAL AUTOCRACY 

The potential autocracy of the Methodist system is, 
today, more likely to become actual in the case of the dis- 
trict superintendents, on whose judgment in respect to the 
smaller churches in his area the bishop is bound, more or 
less, to rely. These district superintendents are now ap- 
pointed by the bishop. But in both the northern and south- 
ern branches of Methodism there is a very considerable 
demand that district superintendents shall be elected by the 
conferences which they are to serve. If not in this way, 
almost certainly in some way, a check will be placed upon 
the possible misuse of their authority. 

The collapse of the Interchurch World Movement has 
robbed autocracy of its sting in another quarter—those 
secretarial boards who showed a tendency to forget that 
“taxation without representation” is distasteful to the 
American people. 

Methodism is an autocracy only in appearance. In 
practice its “autocrats” become, for the most part, merely 
the servants of the church. And up to this present hour 
the system, on the whole, seems to have justified its exist- 
ence. Churches are not left without pastors. Pastors are 
not left without churches. A strong, closely knit “‘connec- 
tionalism” makes possible the mobilization of vast ff 


*In the Methodist Episcopal church, south, the bishops have 
They can even veto the action of the gen 
In practice, also, they are often more arhi- 
And this situation, no less 
perhaps than the situation in respect to the Negro, militates 
against the reunion of the northern and southern branches 0! 
Methodism. 


far more power. 
eral conference! 
trary in the exercise of power. 
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.ources, both material and spiritual, for work at home and 
sbroad. But if, in coming days, it shall appear that a 
-ertain amount of decentralization is desirable, one who is 
acquainted with Methodism’s readjustments in the past 
an only believe that still further readjustments will be 
made “as the occasion requires.” 
> Methodism was born, not of institutionalism, nor of 
-tualism, nor of intellectualism, but of a vital personal 
«perience of spiritual reality. There is, therefore, in es- 
entia! Methodism, a certain confident and joyous freedom 
n respect to ecclesiastical organization and rite and dogma. 
» essential Methodism, I say, for essential Methodism 
and historic Methodism have not always been one and the 
sme. Methodists even now do not everywhere nor always 
appreciate the significance of the essential Methodist po- 
sition. But if they did, they could say: Whether there be 
iorms of church organization, they shall be done away; 
hether there be rites and ceremonies, they shall cease; 
hether there be dogmatic creedal statements, they (per- 
ips) shall be done away; with men did they come and 
ith men they may go. But religion is not a church; it is 
not a rite; it is not a creed. Religion, in the words of John 
Wesley, is “the life of God in the souls of men”; and that 
ides, irrespective of the fate of any ecclesiastical, ritual- 
istic, or intellectual body in which for a time it may have 
und lodgment. 


AUTHORITY IN RELIGION 


(he strength of the essential Methodist position becomes 
lent when one considers the present situation in respect 
authority in religion. The long quest for some ob- 
ective, infallible religious authority has ended in failure. 
len first ventured to believe that the judgments of the 
rst six Christian centuries were true and righteous alto- 
xcther. But now, even the Roman church recognizes the 
‘treme difficulty of harmonizing an unchanging and in- 
Jlible tradition with a growing mind and a growing 
rid, and is taking the position that while the testimony 
i the first six centuries is, beyond doubt, an infallible tes- 
mony, it does, of course, need to be interpreted, and may 
e interpreted in accordance with the intellectual, not to 
mention the political, exigencies of these times. Thus 

me has made it possible for her to keep sufficiently up- 
date to retain some sort of hold upon the confidence and 
fections of mankind. 
tuted the judgments of living men for the voice of an 
neient tradition- 


But she has, in so doing, substi- 


nullified her own most stubborn 
mtention that an objective, infallible authority exists. 
For an infallible tradition Protestantism substituted an 
niallible Bible. But, leaving the question of inspiration 
iurely aside, surely it is apparent to every fair-minded 
server that the most thoroughgoing bibliolaters find in 
‘ie Bible what they want to find in it, just as the Roman 
College find in the tradition of the first six centuries what 
they want to find in it. 


and 


In both cases the claim to possess 
in objective, infallible religious authority is nuilified by 
‘ne introduction of a subjective method of interpretation. 

More recently, men have claimed an objective, infallible 
thority in the historic Jesus. But, alas, their lives have 
hed their words. The very people who are ready, on the 
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one hand, to ascribe infallibility to Jesus, are, on the other 

hand, just as ready to insist that when it comes to certain 

specific sayings, such as, “Resist not the evil man,” and 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth,” Jesus 

need not, and ought not, to be taken too seriously ! 
AUTHORITY OF JESUS 

Very great indeed, today, is the authority of Jesus. 
Slowly but surely the world is opening its eyes to the fact 
that what is ethicaliy un-christian is economically unsound 
and politically unsafe. But—to paraphrase a statement 
recently made by Kirsopp Lake—if men believe, as many 
of them are beginning to do, what Jesus said, it is because 
what Jesus said is being verified by the accumulating ex- 
perience of the race, and not merely because Jesus said it 
Or, to state the converse of this proposition, if what Jesus 
said was not being verified by the accumulating experience 
of the race, men would not believe it merely because Jesus 
said it. 

And what is true of the authority of Jesus is true, like- 
wise, of the authority of the Bible and of the authority of 
the church. If certain teachings of the Bible, certain pro- 
nouncements of the church, are being accepted today, it is 
not merely because they are found in the Bible, or because 
they have been uttered by the church, but only because 
human experience is showing more and more clearly that 
they are true. That is to say, the court of last resort, the 
final authority to which appeal is made, is not any institu- 
ion, however venerable, nor any book, however wonderful, 
nor any individual, however unique, but, rather, the accum- 
ulating experience of the race. 

Now, Methodism seems to have been born for such an 
hour as this; provided that its present-day adherents have 
the faith and courage to accept its essential position, its 
primitive confidence in the reality and significance of spir- 
itual phenomena. In the early days, Methodism depended 
for its evangelizing power, not upon any kind of external 
authority, but only upon the “witness of the spirit” proving 
itself in transformed lives. And if Methodism, true to its 
spiritual heritage, is willing to trust the “inner light,” and 
to rely upon the testimony of the Christian consciousness, 
the living experience of transformed lives, it can face the 
future unafraid. It can place itself confidently and joy- 
ously in the way of progress, expecting prophetic messen- 
gers to come from the tents of the eternal, and ready to 
iisten to them when they arrive. It can, perhaps, make a 
real contribution to the universal Christian church by 
pointing out the true seat of religious authority—the ac- 
cumulating spiritual experience of the race. 


LEARNING 


‘ 


3. In its emphasis upon the “witness of the spirit,” and 
its “vindication of the spiritual rights of the uneducated 
against the pretensions of mere learning,” Methodism has 
always been in danger of developing a contempt for learn- 
ing. In fact, it has not always escaped this danger. Gar- 
-ett Biblical institute was so named because, in the day 
when it was founded, it would have been tempting Provi- 
dence—or the devil?—to call it a theological school! But 
Methodism has never been quite able to forget that its 
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founder was a graduate of Oxford and a Fellow of Lin- 
And Wesley’s own heroic attempt to provide the 
uneducated among his followers not only with religious 


coln. 


literature, but with tracts and pamphlets on all sorts of 
subjects, has helped to counteract a tendency to depreciate 
learning which otherwise would almost certainly have 
developed. 

The problem of securing a trained ministry for the 
pioneer work to which Methodism has given itself has 
always been, and is still, a very serious one. But a really 
In the 
Methodist Episcopal church, a special educational com- 


determined attempt is now being made to solve it. 
mission has been created. This commission has provided 
a four years’ course of study for all candidates who have 
not had seminary training, and is now establishing summer 
-chools at which attendance on the part of such candidates 
will be compulsory. 

Even more significant, perhaps, is the new emphasis 
upon religious education. In common with other evan- 
velical churches, Methodism has, until recently, proceeded 
on the assumption that if only men could be persuaded, in 
some intellectual or emotional sense, to “accept Christ,” 
all would be well. But all has not been well. In a world 
where millions of people, in this intellectual or emotional 
sense, had “accepted Christ,” the slaughter of Verdun was 
' 


possible, and the peace of Versailles! Bitter experience has 


shown that exhortation is not enough. Exhortation with- 
cut instruction has proved to be as futile a thing as faith 
without works. It is not enough to exhort men to “come to 
Jesus.” They must be told, or at least helped to discover, 
what it means to be a Christian under modern conditions. 
Metho- 


dism is beginning to recognize this all-important fact, and 


i:vangelism must be supplemented by education 


through its developing programs of religious education 


gives promise of making a really significant contribution 


’ 


to the thought and life of tomorrow. 


CHURCH Ol] Ek PEOPLI 


}. Methodism, historically speaking, has been “the 


Wesley 


said to his, 


church of the people.” might have said to his 
Paul 


brethren, that not 


onverts as St. “Behold your calling, 


many wise after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble are called.” No, Methodism found 
its first adherents among the poor of London, and the col- 
iers of Kingswood whose tears left “white gutters in their 
And, 


Methodism has remained the church of the people. 


black cheeks.” with a few conspicuous exceptions, 

One effect of its early interest in all sorts and conditions 
cf men is somewhat curiously indicated in a letter written 
by the Duchess of Buckingham to the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon: “I thank your ladyship for the information con- 
cerning the Methodist preaching; their doctrines are most 
repulsive, and strongly tinctured with impertinence and dis- 
respect toward their superiors, in perpetually endeavoring 
tu level all ranks and to do away with all distinctions, as 
it is monstrous to be told that you have a heart as sinful 
as the common wretches that crawl on the earth. This is 
highly offensive and insulting.” 

It was, indeed, to persons of the type of the Duchess of 
Buckingham—as 


“offensive and insulting” as to many 
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persons now appears the statement of the bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal church, issued in 1918, which appeals 
for “the application of democracy to industry”; and for 
“an equitable wage for laborers which shall have the righ; 
of way over rent, interest, and profit’; and for “collective 
bargaining as an instrument for the attainment of indus- 
trial justice and for training in democratic procedure”: 
and for the 


‘advance of the workers themselves through 
boards of di- 


profit sharing and through positions on 
rectorship.” 

But Methodism’s conception of the divine solicitude for 
every son of man made it impossible for Methodists to 
stop at the initial attempt to “save the souls” of grimy 
colliers, or even at Wesley’s own brave attempt to minis- 
ter to men’s total welfare through loan agencies, free medi- 
cal dispensaries, and free employment bureaus. Animated 
by the same conviction, modern Methodists have felt con- 
strained to examine the foundations of the social structure; 
to ask themselves: Does society, as it is now organized, 
represent the will of the heavenly Father for all his human 
children; and to appeal for such a reconstruction of the 
entire social system as will make it possible for the will of 
If Metho- 
dism continues to make this appeal, and learns how to 


God to be done on earth as it is done in heaven. 


make it more effectively by basing it upon a larger and 
more intimate knowledge of the facts of modern social 
organization, it cannot but make a valuable contribution 
to the kingdom of God on earth. 


II 
But there are, in Methodism, certain other tendencies 
that are far from promising. 
1. A tendency toward legalism is evident in the curious 
If only Methodism 
had been content to abide by Wesley’s sane admonition 


iegislation concerning amusements. 


against “the taking of such diversions as cannot be used 
in the name of the Lord Jesus!” That was a statement of 
principle which the Christian conscience could be urged 
A later gen- 
ration felt the need of being specific; and now the Disct- 


to apply under changing conditions. But no! 


pline of the church contains this startling paragraph: 


“In cases of neglect of duties of any kind; imprudent 


conduct; indulging sinful tempers or words; dancing; 


piaying at games of chance ; attending theatres, horse-races, 
circuses, dancing parties, or patronizing dancing schools, or 
taking such other amusements as are obviously of mislead- 
ing or questionable moral tendency ; or disobedience to, the 
order and Discipline of the church, on the first offense, 
let private reproof be given by the pastor or class-leader, 
and if there be an acknowledgment of the fault and proper 
On the sec- 
ond offense, the pastor or class-leader may take with him 


humilation, the person may be borne with. 


one or two discreet members of the church. On the third 
offense let him be brought to trial, and if found guilty and 
there be no sign of real humiliation, he shall be expelled.” 
successive general conferences attempts 
nave been made to substitute exhortation for legislation in 
respect to this whole matter. But in spite of the fact that 
the law laid down in the above paragraph is as unenforce- 
able as the law of Kansas which provides that three days 


At several 
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each year every male adult shall fight grasshoppers, the 
church has lacked the courage to repeal it. It remains 
today as a stumbling block to the conscientious, and a 
moral peril to the legalist and the casuist. For the Disci- 
pline does not specify bull-fights, cock-fights, or Theda 
Bara movies. 

INTELLECTUALISM 


2, A tendency, also, toward a hard and barren inte!- 
lectualism is evident in the creedal list of church member- 
ship. To persons desiring to enter the church “in full 
connection” is put the question, “Do you believe in the 
joctrines of the holy scriptures as set forth in the ar- 
ticles of religion of the Methodist Episcopal church?” 

This question was inserted in the ritual of the church 
by the general conference of 1864. It appears, on the face 
of it, to be contrary to the position taken by Wesley and 

forth in the general rules of the church: “There is 
only one condition previously required of those who des:re 
admission into these societies—‘a desire to flee from the 
wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins.’” And, at 
the last general conference, the judiciary committee re 
vorted that, in the judgment of a majority of the com- 
e, the doctrinal test was in violation of the constitu- 
tion of the church. By the conference, this majority re- 
rt of the judiciary committee was first adopted, then re- 

sidered, and finally rejected. 

There is, undeniably, on the part of many present-day 
lethodists, a timid unwillingness to recognize the validity 
f any merely moral or spiritual test of church member- 
hip. Their fear of heterodoxy is, apparently, greater 
than their concern for spiritual vision and moral purpose. 
\nd the real tragedy of the doctrinal test lies not in the 
‘act that it may turn out to be “unconstitutional,” but, 

in the fact that it misses the really significant 
ristian demand—and the supreme demand of the world 
this hour. A man may meet successfully this doctrinat 
st without any change in his spirit, in his attitude toward 
his fellows, in the program of his life! 


SPIRITUAL COURAGE 
\\hat has just been said indicates a tendency, also, 
trust the guidance of the “inner light,” to refuse to 
ey upon “the witness of the spirit,” even when it 1s 
reinforced by the total Christian consciousness, and to fall 


k upon some kind of external authority. Physical cour- 


ge seems to be the common possession of the race. But 


how rare and faltering it is! 


ritual courage One of 
restrictions placed upon the power of the general con- 
rence is that it “shall not revoke, alter, nor change our 
ticles of religion, nor establish any new standards or 
doctrine contrary to our present existing and es- 
ablished standards of doctrine.” Walter Rauschenbusch 
emarked that these Methodist articles of religion “seem 
have the better of the starry universe.” They certainly 
fem to have the better of most human institutions in a 
hanging world. 
This restriction placed upon the power of the general 
nference is but a symptom of a tendency that has, no 


es 1 ° ms ° ° 
doubt, been in Methodism from the beginning. Born 
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‘hough it was of an immediate personal experience of 
spiritual reality, Methodism has never been quite able to 
shake itself free from the bondage of external authority. . 
And today, in some quarters, this bondage is painfully 
evident. Not long ago, a Methodist minister said in my 
hearing, “There are those who claim that they are seeking 
after truth. I am not. I have the truth.” Truth, for him, 
is identical with the articles of religion of the Methodist 
piscopal church. This minister also declared, “It ought to 
be so that the same doctrines, with the same interpretation, 
were being preached in every pulpit in Methodism.” Does 
it need to be said that if this were so, it would be difficult 
to say the least, to discover any difference between the 
Methodist and Roman conception of religious authority ? 


WORSHIP OF TRADITION 

This minister is by no means alone in his position. 
Methodism, also, has its “fundamentalists” who worship 
tradition rather than truth. Their presence makes it dif- 
ficult to say whether Methodism has the future. For the 
time has passed when ecclesiasticism might identify truth 
As the fathers believed so 
To the 


niodern mind there is thrilling significance in those words 


with tradition and say to men, “ 
must the sons believe throughout all generations.” 


of Jesus, “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shal! 
make you free.” That is the growing conviction of men 
of faith the wide world over. Truth was revealed to the 
fathers, but not all truth. There are, it may be, whole 
continents of truth that lie yet beyond our human ken. But 
the spirit of the living God is leading us on. 


to him who fears to follow! 


Cry shame 


In the day that is now breaking, men will find it diffi 
cult not to despise the accredited representatives of re- 
ligion if they persist in asking not, What is true? but only, 
\Vhat 


is safe? Not, perhaps, without regret, they will 


turn away from the official leaders of religion, and, in 
their doubts and perplexities, look for guidance to more 
daring souls who dc not fear change, but only the deadli- 
ness of standing still in a world that is moving on. 

}. In Methodism, as in all other religious bodies to- 
day, there is a tendency to avoid the social implications of 
Christianity. Neither in the case of a multitude of indi- 
viduals, nor in the case of institutions, nor in the case of 


Why? 
‘Gilbert Chesterton has said, “Christianity has not been 


nations, has Christianity ever fully triumphed. 


tried and found wanting; it has been found difficult and 
vot tried.” This is a part of the truth, but not all of it. 
it must, in fairness, be said that not until recently have 
many of the implications of Christianity been discovered, 
Ilow many of them remain still to be discovered! 

Are the professing Christians of this present time will 
ing that the full demand of Christianity should be dis- 


covered, and brought to the attention of “waiting congre- 


vations?” In Methodism, as in other churches, there are, 
it appears, many persons whose interest in orthodoxy is 
far keener than their interest in a better social order. Here- 
in, | suspect, is the real difference between modern church- 
men. Differences in respect of creed and rite and ceremony 
and church organizations still exist. But the deepest of all 


differences—what is it? Is it not a difference of attitude 
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raward the better world of prophetic dreams? Some be- 
lieve that a better world is possible; others do not. Some 
are ready to pay any price in order to secure a diviner 
civilization; others are determined, at whatever cost, to 
maintain the existing order. If ecclesiastical organization 
could start de novo, would it not come to pass that there 
would soon be two great churches, each calling itself 
Christian, but thoroughly antipathetic: one, including the 
champions of the old order in all its aspects ; the other, ali 
vho look with hope for the coming of a brighter day? 
Ill. 

What, then, is the future of Methodism? Has it a fu- 

ture? That depends. If Methodism is given over into the 


Next week Dr. William E. 
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hands of the legalists, the intellectualists, the traditionalists, 
and defenders of things as they are, its historic justifica- 
tion will have perished. 

Sut if, on the other hand, Methodism dares to break 
away from the bondage of legalism and of externalism; jf 
it dares to follow the inner light, and to reply upon the 
testimony of the Christian consciousness, considering 
earnestly the testimony of the past but refusing to be bound 
by it; if it dares to believe in the possibility of a better 
world, and to pay any necessary price to get it; then, 
Methodism will live on, if not as a separate institution, at 
least as a quickening, regenerating power in the life of 
mankind. 


Barton will give an outside view of the Methodists. Dr. Barton 


is Moderator of the Congregational National Council. 


Finding God Where He 


Finds Us 


By Arthur B. Patten 


He immemorial cry of the human soul is voiced by 
Job, as he exclaims, “O that 1 knew where I migh- 
find Him!" There can be but one answer,—FinJ 
(jod where he finds you. Find him in your sense of need ; 
ind him in your sense of duty; and above all, find him in 
our sentiment of love. In other words, find God in your 
prayer; find him in your conscience; and find him su- 
premely in your family spirit, filial towards God himself, 
ind fraternal towards all men. This is the experience of 
ysticism, the immediate intuition of God. 

We find God in nature and history as a providence, by 

interpretation, but that interpretation is not the mys 

al experience. .\s we have seen, mysticism finds God 

our own hearts as a presence, by intuition. But while 

experience is thus immediate, instinctive, intuitive, it 

ilso intellectual and volitional, since it involves the total 

eaction of the human spirit to the divine Spirit, working 
vithin the human soul itself. 

‘To be sure God is “an inevitable inference” from his 
wovidence in nature and history. But we find God in na- 
Nature's 
meaning is revealed through human nature. To repezi, 


ture and history, because they find God in us. 


od 1s vastly more and better than an inevitable inference 
from without, since he is an immediate intuition by his 
iresence within the soul. Here again Job speaks the greai 
word, “There is a spirit in man, and the breath of the Al 
mighty giveth him knowledge.” This is mysticism, but 
not pantheism, for it honors personality in man as in God. 
ln this divine-human experience, the personal God meets 
the personal man in the temple of the human life, inspiring 
prayer, irradiating conscience, and enkindling love. How- 
ever, let it be remembered that prayer, conscience, and 
ove, under the mystic touch of God, will “abound yet 
more and more in wisdom and in all discernment.” So the 
true mystic experience is neither fragmentary nor com- 
partmented,—it is rather an experience which renders the 
whole mind and life incandescent and inspirational. It 
nds soul-perception as valid as sense-perception, and of 
infinitely more value. Indeed the soul has its own sense: 


& 
FINDING GOD IN OUR SENSE OF NEED 
Our deepest need is voiced in our prayer, individual 
and intercessory. Here surely we find God where he finds 
us. As Sabatier says, “Religion is prayer; the religious 
life is a desire, a need.” An infidel paper sometime ago 
remarked editorially, “Never pray, if you can help it.” But 
so long as the finite needs the infinite, man can not help it. 
ife must pray, even if his prayer be only the marticulate 


longing of his soul. The evolution of human longing, in 
its upper ranges, is the life history of religion, reaching 
its climax in the aspiration and the intercession of the 


aivine man, Christ Jesus. We turn to Prof. William H. 
Carruth for the latest classical phrasing of this immemor- 


‘al mysticism: 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach, 
When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in, 
Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod: 
Some of us call it Longing, 
And others call it—God. 


It is this very longing that has lifted mankind from 
savage to saint. And this longing, as we have seen, is not 
only the deathless quest for God; it is also the sure revela- 
tion of God. In his prayer, Pascal hears the inner voice 
whispering, “Thou wouldst not seek me, hadst thou not 
already found me.” As we see the processional of the di- 
vine purpose advancing from chaos to character, in nature 
and in history, so we see the processional of the divin: 
presence, from brute to brother, in the panorama of hv- 
man prayer. When Professor George Albert Coe, as 4 
little boy, told his mother that he could not see how God 
heard and answered his prayers, she replied with the wis- 
dom of a discerning mystic, “May not your very impulse 
to pray be God’s manifestation of himself to you?” This 
teaching, that the cry of our deeper need is the voice oi 
God, is manifestly a part of the gospel of the Christ who 


resso 
inter 
must 
myst 
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said, “Your Father knoweth what things ye have need of 
before ye ask him” ; “His spirit of truth shall lead you into 
all truth.” 

This thought, that our very longing is God’s revelation, 
is most aptly illustrated in a story that comes out of the 
Near East, and makes pleasant reading in view of the un- 
speakable tragedies being enacted there today. A sick 
man, racked with pain, and worn with many weary 
nights, cries to Allah, till with prayer his heart grows ten- 
der, and his soul is composed to trust and to rest. But 
with a new morning the fair spell is broken, for the old 
pain and doubt return, and a subtle tempter seems to whis- 
per, “Cry louder! See if Allah ever hear, or answer, 
‘Here am I’ again.” His heart is chilled, and his brain is 
darkened. Then there visits him the devout Elias, ask- 
ing, “Dost thou loathe thy former fervor; is thy soul of 
prayer afraid?” But the poor sufferer can only rejoin, 
“Though I have called so often, I have never heard the 
‘Here am I’”. It is now that the good Elias is given the 
sure and saving word, so finely rendered in Thorluck’s 
ric lines : 

“Tell him that his very longing is itself an answering cry; 

That his prayer, Come gracious Allah, is my answer, Here 
am I! 

Every inmost aspiration is God’s angel undefiled; 

And in every O, my Father, slumbers deep a Here, My Child!” 

But the sense of need must become altruistic and inter- 
cessory, for God would find us supremely in our brotherly 
interest and in our social yearnings. So the mystic longing 
must readily rise above self-surrendering prayer, and the 
mystic aspiration must surpass all self-seeking petition. 
You can not pray greatly for yourself alone. Great prayer 
is always a social confession and compassion. In the very 
same experience in which we cast our own burden upon 
‘he Lord, we must bear one another’s burdens in deep sym- 
pathy, and so fulfil the law of Christ. God cannot find us, 
and we cannot largely find God in our prayers, if we wor- 
ship only as personal beggars, and not also as public 
benefactors. 


PRAYER OF PENITENCE 


Even the prayer of penitence must be vicarious as well 
as individual. It must be ready to cry, with Isaiah of old, 
“I am a man of unclean lips!” but it must cry again, “I 
dwell in the midst of a people of unclean lips! for mine 
eyes have seen the Lord of hosts,—the God of men and 
nations sinful and needy like myself.” Even the prayer 
of penitence must rise to vision and passion like that of 
Whitman, as he exclaims: “I see the enslaved of the whole 
earth; I feel the measureless shame and humiliation of my 
race; it becomes al! mine; mine too the wrongs of ages.” 

The prayer of need must match in some measure that 
of the vicarious Christ, and must breathe his yearning 
consecration, “For their sakes I sanctify myself; that they 
may be one; that the world may believe; that the world 
may know.” But the one prayer that should be the master 
prayer of all mystics is the Lord’s prayer itself. Here is 
at once the personal and the public altar at which we find 
God where He finds us,—in our individual aspiration, anda 
in our social longing. Here is the one standard prayer that 
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fits alike the kindergarten of trustful childhood, the peni 
tential sanctuary ot unclean manhood, and the creative 
kingdom of divine sonship and of human brotherhood. 


II. 
FINDING GOD IN OUR SENSE OF DUTY 
Again we find God where He finds us,—in our sense of 
duty. The Greek poet Menander has well said, “God is 
with man by conscience.” With apologies to Professor 
Carruth, let the ensuing lines breathe this thought: 


A sense of truth and honor, 

And a mandate for the right; 

A still small voice of warning, 
And a vision of holy light, 
Revealing the glory of goodness, 
And the shame of hate and fraud 
Some of us call it Conscience, 

And others call it—God. 


However, if we do not care to pronounce conscience the 
voice of God himseif, we must still recognize that con- 
science is the oracle of the human spirit in which the voice 
of God speaks. The mystic who has tuned his prayer to 
the larger need, will also tune his conscience to the larger 
duty. When God speaks conviction in his soul, it will be 
the mandate of social honor as well as of private holiness , 
it will be the imperative of public morality, as well as of 
personal morals. It is possible to be conventionally correc: 
in our individual proprieties, and yet not to be creative in 
the challenging contacts of society, business, and citizen- 
ship. The enlightenment of the true mysticism will not 
only search the soul to find every hidden fault, but it will 
also scrutinize the account of one’s outward stewardship 
to discern every practical dereliction, and to discover every 
presumptuous sin. The holy of holies of the modern mys 


tic may at times be found in deep seclusion, but it must 
also be found in the market-place, in the counting-room, 
and in the arena ot affairs,—‘‘where cross the crowded 
ways of life.” Jesus told Nicodemus that if he were up- 
lifted by the birth from above, it would be only that he 
might get a bigger vision, and so better see the kingdom oi 


God on earth. The one final test of a reborn conscience is 
just this social vision. Nicodemus was evidently a conven 
tionally correct and a charmingly companionable fellow,— 
but he had not greatly seen the kingdom of God. The mys- 
lic conscience must yet give us a new code for business 
and a new covenant for politics, national and international. 
When the new mysticism demands such a new repentance 
and such a new obedience, then the path of the just will 
be a shining light; “then,” in the majestical phrase of 
Christ, “shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the 
kingdom of their father.” There can be no majesty to our 
mysticism until it illuminates the world where men live; 
there can be no kingliness to conscience until it dictates 
terms to all human affairs; there can be no social saint- 
hood until men put daylight above dividends. A real, vital 
mysticism will give us the passion of a crusading sincerity. 
We can never find God supremely until we find our way 
with him into the supreme paths of justice, and honor, 
and duty on the map of the world’s work. We have seen 
too much of mysticism in retreat ; we have seen not a little 
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of mysticism marking time; now let us see mysticism on 
the march, with the chivalry of conscience. 


III. 
FINDING GOD IN OUR SENTIMENT OF LOVE 


Let me repeat: we find God supremely in our family 
spirit, filial towards God himself, and fraternal towards 
all men. The real mystic can be graciously at home with 
Gad only as he shares that home with his brothers. All 
love is of a piece. Worshiping love and ministering love 
should never be partitioned, but should blend in ene ex- 
Pious love of 


perience. God and practical love of men 


can never function completely or strongly alone. The new 
mysticism must not only love God, but it must love with 


(sod, and like God. Medieval mysticism sought to ex- 
perience God mainly in mutual admiration and snug reci- 
procity. The new mysticism seeks to love God no less en 
cearingly and adoringly, but it essays to find him su- 
premely by joining him in his crusading good will towards 
And God 


We meet and know 


men. ‘God so loved the world that he gave.” 
till so loves the world that he gives. 
God superlatively when we meet and know him in self- 
viving love. They are not the loveliest children who are 
lways cuddling about their parents. The loveliest child- 
ren are those who share with their parents all the minis- 
tering love of the home. So the loveliest children to the 
‘reat heart of God are not those who seek mainly to be 
his precious pets, but those who seek to please him per- 
ectly in all the attention and thoughtfulness that render 
iis earthly family gracious and strong. Do we not hear 
(god the father speaking through Christ the son, “If 
love me, feed my lambs, tend my sheep”? If we 
Christ, we shall socialize our mysticism. 

However, we have the right to know that if we love 
anybody, it is only because God first loved us. So writes 
lohn, the beloved disciple: ““We know the love wich God 
ath in us; God is love; and he that abideth in love abideth 


in God, and God abideth in him.” 


To be sure John might 
as truly have said, “He that abideth in God abideth in 
love.” But he turned the truth about, and told us that all 
human love is a revelation of the eternal love of God and 
a rich experience of his grace. He who loves at all, t 
that extent, knows God,—and he ought to know that he 
knows God. A nurse was building a fire in the rear of the 
ifle-pits of a fighting regiment, and preparing to serve hot 
‘rinks and food to the wounded, when an officer passing by 
asked, “Who told you to build those fires?” She answered 
crue, 


“God Almighty, sir.” Hers was the only right in- 


‘erpretation. She was a devout mystic. She tound God 


where he found her—in her ministering sentiment of love. 
She knew God; and, fortunately, she also knew that she 
knew Him. The fire on her mystic altar was doubly pleas- 
ing to God. because she worshipped where she worked 
And her deed must have warmed the heart of the Christ 
who said, “If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
REAL JOY 

The real joy of the mystic experience can never come 
ta those who seek to find God while escaping human re- 
sponsibility, but rather to those who truly find him by es- 


poewsing their duty in love. The psalmist has put this 
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thought in classic parase, “Because thou hast loved rigite. 
ousness, and hated iniquity, therefore God, thy God, hat, 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
So the real mystic will live a tonic life among men, anj 
thé peace that God leaves with him will be the exhilars. 
tion of good will. 

Then the love in which God is revealed is not only a 
kindly love, but a kindling love. We love others best no; 
so much by cherishing them as by challenging them. |; 
we would have creative mysticism, we must have creative 
love. We must love people unto life. “The love that leads 
life upward is the noblest and the best.” There is scant 
profit in giving others lavishing love, unless it is also lift. 
ing love. Coddling love can make only mollycoddles in re. 
Love must discover and requisition personality jn 
others, and help kindle into a flame the gift of God that is 
in them. We must be noble in love, and then “the noble. 
ness that lives in other men, sleeping, but never dead, will 
rise in majesty to meet our own.” 


turn. 


The master thought is this: God is a loving presence in 
men and among men, and all the resources of love in the 
With him is the 
fountain of life, and in his love-light we see light. All the 
urgency of love in our souls is the unction of his spirit, 
and yet, when it passes through the alembic of our ex- 
perience, it becomes our own. So we discover what God 
reveals when we feel his divinity shaping our ends in and 
through the dynamic of our love. 


world have their final source in him. 


And again this is per- 
We may give it lyric utter- 
ence by adding another stanza to the poem already cited: 


sonalism, and not pantheism. 


A heart of deep compassion, 
Attuned to others’ needs, 
A spirit of cheer and challenge, 
And a witness of golden deeds, 
With a charm of kindling manhood, 
Like the grace of Christ the Lord: 
Some call it Lovingkindness, 
And others call it—God., 


The Guide 


By Arthur B. Rhinow 


I—The road is winding, and the oaks are full of mystery 

Mysetr—Am I losing the way? 

I—How can you? The guide-posts are bright and dis- 
tinct. 


Myse_r—lI am a pilgrim in a strange country. 

I—Others have traveled the same road. Look at the 
footprints. 

Myse_r—The same road; but my path is different from 
wil others. 

I—Different ? 

Myse_F—Yes; some time I shall see no footprints. 

I—When it grows dark? 

Myse_r—When I am alone. 

I-—And the guide-posts? 

Myse_r—They are for all; but not for me. 

I—No footprints, and no guide-posts? What do you 
want’ 

Myse_F—I want the Guide. 





Anti-Labor Propaganda 


HEN the Interchurch committee which investigated 

‘the steel strike came to make up its report on the 

attitude of the Pittsburgh pulpit toward the strike and 
the strikers, it concluded that, with a few exceptions, the pulpit 
ad said little or nothing and that it could say but little be- 
cause it had no adequate information. Of course it could 
preach then fundamentals, 


and at all other times the Christian 


vigorous preaching of them would render impossible in 
the course of time, such use of the twelve-hour day and seven- 
iay week as the steel companies were making, but that preach- 
ment did not need to wait upon the strike. So far as the strike 
concerned, the preachers of Allegheny 
yinty had to depend upon the daily press for their information, 
vhich meant a bias in direct ratio to their dependence. With a 
single exception the daily press was the chief medium of war 
ropaganda for the employers 


tself was however, 


Readers will recal! that with 
some 350,000 men on strike one paper reported the total who 
turned to work as 2,800,000. 
urge numbers 


Daily reports of the return of 


was a part of the propaganda for breaking 


strike morale. 


Headline Bias 
Another illustration 
“edits” news and especially headlines with bias may be 
trated by the Cincinnati Enquirer, when it printed 
xxiii of Joseph Tumulty’s book on Woodrow 
is administration. 


of how a certain type of daily journal 
illus- 
Chapter 
Wilson and 
The headlines ran as follows: “Appeals of 
Ignored As Rai! Strike Loomed—Mediation 
y Captains of Labor.” The writer then described how day 
iiter day with utmost patience the president conferred with 
ind sought to persuade first one side, then the other. In bold 
rint the editor put the following words of the President about 
e labor leaders: “I was shocked to find a peculiar stiffness 
nd hardness about these men. When I pictured to them the 
listress Of our people in case this strike became a reality, they 
at unmoved and apparently indifferent to the seriousness of the 
vhole bad business. I am at the end of my tether, and I do not 
now what further to do.” 


Wilson Scorned 


His words preceding this quotation however were put into 
small print. They make no little difference in the impression 
They were as follows: “I was not able to make the 
lightest impression upon these men. 


viven 
They feel so strongly 
he justice of their cause that they are blind to all the conse- 
uences of their action in declaring and prosecuting a strike.” 
The following account of the employers was also put into 
mall print: “His conferences with the managers were equally 
nproductive of result. 

office, 


Gathered about him in a semicircle in 
they were grim and determined men, some of them 
ven resentful of the President’s attempt to suggest a settle- 
ient of any kind to prevent the strike.” 

Note also that this paragraph found no reflection in the 
eadlines, which were not arranged to cover the contents of 
the article but were warped to produce a certain mental stim- 
lus, an effect further emphasized by the selected paragraphs 

large print. 

During the steel strike such captions as the following were 
tinted in the Pittsburgh dailies: “Pittsburgh Milks Running 
ll.” They were not running full nor did a single paragraph 
n the article present a statement to that effect. On a certain 
day three dailies reported in big headlines that 8,000 men had 
gone back to work in the Cambria mill at Johnstown. A 
fourth, a little more enterprising, made it 10,000. By actual 
Sunt the next day 900 men went through the gates to work. 
Almost daily the reading public was served to headlines of 
this type, which were not supported by facts in the columns 
i perhaps even a suggestive phrase. 
om reiteration than on truth. 
aad truth can be defeated 


Propaganda rests more 
Keep up a line of lurid suggestion 


* * *& 


The “Desert Outrage” 


For several days 


recently certain dailies published lurid 


reports of “the desertion of trains” by 
and Las Vegas. 


Needles 
We were told of hundreds sweltering in the 
torrid desert, of the hardships they endured, and especially of 
one old lady's plight. 


their crews at 


There was inconvenience of course, and 
it was not right to submit innocent travelers to the delay, but 
this serves as an excellent illustration of the which 
news can be turned into lurid propaganda. In the first place, 
both Needles and Las Vegas are pretty little cities where rot 


only the railroad men but 


way tm 


several hundred cultured families 
jive the year around At both places excellent accommoda 
tions are furnished travelers 
detained 

The 


erews at all. 


There are good hotels and the 


travelers tell of how homes 
that the 


These are 


were opened to them. 


fact is trains were not 


“deserted” by their 


division train 
The crews coming on refused to take up the 
because of machine 


points and the crews 


change. trains 
guns mounted in the shops with armed 
guards upon the trains and stationed about the tracks he 
operating crews declared 


their presence was a danger 


and limb and refused to run the trains out Che 
have and the 
passengers expressed 


claim may 


been largely fictitious refusal a pi war 


tactics, but many sympathy for them 
and their revulsion at seeing peaceful railroad stations picketed 
by gun-men. With these 


clude that the railroad executives as 


facts in mind the reader may con 
well as the 

When certain 
tives asked the governor of Missouri for militia he told them 
guards would be sent where there was real trouble but that he 


was not out to help them win by use of the state troops. We 
understand that the “desert outrages” ceased and trains moved 


train crews 


had some responsibility in the matter execu- 


out, upon the withdrawal of the guns 

The of the touching 
reporter hunted her up and obtained an interview 
to have 


story “aged” woman was so that a 


She seems 

headline 
why anyone should be 
Needles. We 


of us had to change our 


been somewhat less perturbed than the 


writers. She said, “I cannot see inter 


ested in our little experience at were held up 


a few days and some plans in conse 
quence, but 


“Then 


none of us underwent any suffering or perils.” 


you were not left to die out in the desert?” said the 
In answer she told of the excellent meals provided 
for them at the Harvey house, ices and cool drinks and all 
the rest; of the big hotel lobby, the lawns and open homes of 
the people, including those of striking railroad men. When 
asked passengers felt replied, 
“O, they understood 


reporter. 


the hold-up she 
was We all armed 
guards with rows of cartridges strapped around them and guns 
at their side. We did not feel angry at the engineer. We all 
knew why he refused to go on.” 


how the about 


how it saw the 


7 > > 
Wrecks and Massacres 


No more heinous thing could happen than the deliberate 


wrecking of trains and, as we have before here, no 
more dastardly thing could happen, not even to labor's just 
cause, than such a crime as that at Herrin, Illinois. All good 
citizens desire to have the perpetrators of such crimes severely 
punished. 


written 


But our interest here is to note the difference in 
treatment given those 
Ludlow and the Bisbee deportation 
Both of these were perpetrated upon strikers, and there have 
been no lurid and oft-repeated headlines nor 
been criminal pronounced against the offenders. 
Judge and jury may appeal for a rehearing for Tom Mooney 
but he still languishes in prison. 


news these crimes and such as the 


massacre more recent 
have there ever 
sentences 


Only one side of the Cen- 
tralia massacre has been given the public. When a prominent 
churchman who witnessed the Cleveland riot and shooting in 
1919 asked a city editor why he did not tell the truth about it 
instead of giving a biased account, the editor replied frankly 
that truth was not needed—he was out to hang the radicals. 
There may be radicals who need hanging, but the public which 
hangs them without full and fair trial, in the face of the facts 
fully and fairly stated, overthrows its own institutions 
Recently a railroad executive announced that a certain shop 
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was 96 per cent full, with competent men, and that the strike 
was over so far as he was concerned. In the very same issue 
of the daily quoting him was an explanation by another official 
that service could not be maintained because the aforesaid shop 
was able to turn out only one-third as many engines as before 
the strike. One railroad president told the press there was no 
shortage of cars or locomotives and that the trainmen’s claim 
of danger because of poor equipment was strike propaganda. 
Within two days the Interstate Commerce commission verified 
the claims of rapidly deteriorating equipment. Almost daily 
some journals give statistics of more cars loaded and items of 
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larger hauls made. Daily, too, travelers know of more apd 
more late trains, of hundreds of cancelled schedules and of ap 
increasing number of accidents. Recently a certain governo; 
tried to mine coal with bayonets. He mined some fifty cars jp 
two weeks, with a regiment of soldiers. Leaders on both side 
may think that trains can be run with propaganda but the 
public will find it requires effective equipment and skilled men 
There is no basis of equity, justice or peace except in the 
truth. We have a right to expect the daily press will give 
it to us. 


Ava W. TAytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, August 28, 1922. 

OME weeks ago I wrote for Outward Bound, a short 
S meditation on the portrait of Michael Collins, one of 

a series of articles upon pictures. Sir John Lavery had 
painted this young Irish patriot, and his work impressed me as 
an example of the artist as historian. He was indeed recording 
for all time the face of Collins at one critical hour in his life. 
It never occurred to me that the hour which was seized in this 
way was near the end. It seemed rather as though such a man 
might have many days, and other adventures before him, so 
that the artist's report of him was but an interim report, but 
as it proved the picture shows the man as he left this scene, 
young, daring, powerful in his charm, gallant in his courage. 
Ireland has yet another tragedy ,and the man has fallen, not 
by the hand of any “foreign oppressor” but by the cruel 
fanaticism of his own race. The more we think upon the 
history of these later years in Europe and in Ireland most of 
all, the more convincing even on the ground of political wisdom 
our Lord. But mankind seems agreed 
only to put them to the test as a last resort. 


seem the precepts of 


ck + * 
The Missionary Summer School 

Nearly three hundred of us gathered last week at Swanwick 
for the summer school of the London Missionary society. We 
had a great time, in nothing more valuable than in the handling 
of great and, in the real sense of the word, fundamental things. 
The main theme was “Evangelism Through Education,” and 
searching addresses were given on “The Redemption of Man,” 
“Evangelism Through Fellowship,” and other kindred subjects. 
Dr. Maxwell Garnett, who has written an epoch-making book 
on “Education for World-Citizenship” gave a memorable ad- 
iress on Tuesday morning. It was a thrilling experience to 
hear him work his way as a scientific thinker to the gospel of 
Christ, as the hypothesss which satisfies the demand of the 
human spirit for a single wide interest, focussed in a purpose, 
which has in it a power to stir and claim the deepest emotions. 
First he set out to show that such was the quest of all students 
of education, and then he showed that the quest was in reality 
one for “faith, hope, love.” Dr. Garnett is a scholar of fine 
attainment. Formerly the principal of a scientific college in 
Manchester, he is now the secretary of the League of Nations’ 
Union. His strong insistence on the fact that the kingdom of 
God as revealed in Christ is the only comprehensive interest 
which satisfies the quest of education, has had and will have 
a mighty influence upon the policy of our schools. But it must 
not be supposed that the summer school was transformed from 
its original purpose to a school for the study of education. It 
was throughout concerned with the great missionary purpose, 
and a careful and thorough review of the field was made by 
Dr. Cochrane, who has been traveling in 
the east, gave a masterly survey of the eastern scene as it 
concerns missions. It was wonderful to follow under his 
guidance the progress of the campaign against leprosy—a cam- 
paign which may end in the breaking of this dread power. 


missionaries present. 


The T mes 


What is to become of the best known of our papers? This 
problem is not without its serious importance for the life o 
the nation. It is conjectured that various bidders will be i; 
the market. It is beyond question that the paper has been 
run at a loss for years, and it looks strange that rich men 
should bid for the privilege of losing their money. But tc 
possess The Times is to wield an influence for which some 
men might be amply rewarded for their loss of pounds 
shillings, and pence. It is still the paper which is regarde/ 
abroad as representative of the educated mind of this county 
Among the possible bidders the name of Sir. W. E. Berry is 
mentioned. He is a great and growing power in journalism 
and already he and his brother control the Sunday Times, the 
Graphic, the House of Cassells, and other big concerns. No 
one believes that he has reached the limit of his plans. He is 
the son of a leading citizen and Free Churchman of Merthy: 
Tydvil, in Wales. But it is still uncertain how far the will o 
Lord Northcliffe will determine the future of the great journal 
for which he paid 900,000 pounds. 


* * * 
Rotarians 


Today I had my first experience of a Rotary club, and ver; 
delightful and refreshing it was. These clubs are rising in al! 
our great cities, and our American friends will not grudge us 
this loan from their ample resources in societies. I found 2 
very eager welcome for the preaching of internationalism. 
spoke of “The One Front of the World,” and no one was 
warmer in his welcome than a Jewish member of the society 
I had gone to the lunch expecting to see Sir J. Martin Harvey 
the great actor. He could not come, but with us was another 
visitor to the town, Gipsy Smith, who spoke a few words, 
earnest and kind, at the close. The Rotarians may well prove 
a useful link in the new fellowship of man with man, and nation 
with nation. Just as every scout is the brother of every othe: 
scout throughout the world, so the Rotarian is the brother o 
every other. The more of such links, the better! 

* * * 
Losses 

This morning I read with a shock of surprise that the Rev 
E. B. H. Macpherson had died suddenly of heart failure. He 
was a true minister of Christ, gifted in exposition of the word 
and in the statesmanship of the church. At Northfield he had 
been a visitor and acceptable speaker more than once. A wafm- 
hearted, cheerful, generous man, he will make a gap in his ow? 
church, the Presybterian church of England, and in the rank: 
of his friends. ... Mrs. Sophie Bryant, whose death is re 
ported from Chamonix, was a great educationalist, who ™ 
recent years had worked hard upon the teaching of holy 
Among the teachers of her generation she held @ 
high place, and when she revisited her school, the “North 
London,” she was received with great honor. Her school, one 
of the finest of institutions, speaks of her devotion and splendi¢ 


scriptures, 
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giits of mind and heart That brilliant writer, Mr. W. 
4. Hudson, has left the scene, which he knew so well how to 
sicture. No one who turns over his books from “A Naturalist 
. La Plata” to the last of them will regret it. He was a 
saturalist who seemed to listen to the voices of nature with an 
ear which never failed him. 

* *+ * 


From the Poems of West Ham 

| do not think I have ever fulfilled my promise to give The 
Christian Century the West Ham poem, which was crowned by 
sir Arthur A. Quiller-Couch. Here are some of the verses, 
‘here will scarcely be room for all: 


From a high place I saw the city 

Open and bare below me spread, 

And therein walked (O God of pity!) 

Few living, many dead. 

Dead men entombed in daily labor, 
Grappling for gold in ghostly strife; 

Dead neighbors chattering to dead neighbors ; 
And dead youth—seeing life. 


Dead women decking lifeless bodies 
(See, what a gay and lovely shroud!) 
And in rich temples, where no God is, 
Dead corpses, praying loud. 


But O, my eyes were ever turning, 

With joy and tender deep delight 

To where, like stars in dark skies burning, 
The living souls shone bright. 

Where are her priestly hands preparing 
Holy mother and happy wife? 

Daily her humble home is sharing 

The bread and wine of life. 


The neighbors seek her fireside, telling 
Of sacred sorrow, joyous plan; 

And often quietly in her dwelling 

Meet with the Son of Man. 


See where the craftsman’s last touch lingers 
To draw the wonder from the wood, 
As life and love, poured through his fingers, 
Create and call it good. 

. . * 


Yonder a youth, afire with pity, 
Cries in the press most passionately, 
‘Comrades, arise! and build a city 
Fit dwelling for the free!” 


He cries. The dead men pass. The pavement 
Yet, if one stay, 
Hope whispers that one opening grave meant 


4 resurrection day! 


I choes his voice 


There a stern gray-haired prophet preaches 
Co proud pews ful! of dull and dead; 
And there a gentle schoolma’am teaches 
With glory round her head. 


Many the dead, and few the living? 
Yet see life springing everywhere. 
Leaping from soul to soul, and giving 
A pause to our despair. 
And comes the wind of God's voice sweeping— 
“Blind seer, behold again! for they, 
Whom you called dead men, are but sleeping 
And shall awake one day!” 
a * > 
A Prayer Answered 
[ found among some letters of last year one from the late 
\. J. Viner, whose sudden death took place some months 
20. He said, referring to one who had passed away: “What 
‘happy ending. . . . To spend the day in the church she loved 
and then pass away without weary waiting and pain. 
1 be such.” 
¢ church of 


May my 
Two months afterwards after a Sunday spent in 
Christ, this man fell 
His wish was granted. 


dead without any pain or 
alting, 


EpwWarpD SHILLITO. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The Mission of the Radical * 


E were emerging from a vast hall, where a radical (a 

much respected and unusually brilliant person) had 

just closed his impassioned appeal. My conservative 
companion (I, now and then, associate with such for the same 
reason that we plunge red-hot horse shoes into cold water!) re- 
marked: “I can see the place of a radical—we need them to break 
up the ground in advance of progress.” In the words of Mark 
Sabre, “I see what he means.” We like that note in Mark, that 
ability to see plainly the other side. Cheerfully and freely we 
icknowledge the function of the intelligent conservative, the tem 
peramental (not the blind, ignorant, dull obscur- 
entist). The conservative is the governor on the engine, the 
brake on the motor, the “hold-back” strap on the harness. We 
need conservatives as we need ice houses or deposit boxes. Con- 
servatives keep what others have produced; they pickle ideas; 
they preserve ideas. We need, on the one hand, to produce 
wealth, and we need, on the other hand, strong boxes to keep our 
bonds in safety. Now, John the Baptist was a radical; he was 
one who broke the ground in advance of progress, making every 
valley full and every hill low—a highway for the king. John wa: 
a forerunner, a herald, a flaming prophet, a passionate radical. 
Jesus needed John. Jesus appreciated his fiery advocate. He paid 
a strong tribute to this rough and ready herald: “Of those born 
of women, none is greater than John.” We may well study the 
man Before we say more 
#bout this radical let us ask one question: What of the “middle 
of-the-road” person? In a recent mecting when both liberals and 
reactionaries had been talking loudly, several 
branded themselves as “middle-of-the-road They 
neither hot they little mental 
vigor—just good followers; they evinced no great zeal—seemingly 
heing happily content with things as they were 
these colorless middlers! 


conservative 


whom Jesus thus highly honored. 


men arose and 


men.” were 
nor cold—just tepid; possessed 
“Nice people” 

They had 
They played the game according to the 
They quietly accepted the situation 
traditions lightly; they were haunted by no visions; they were 
just “the common garden variety,” plain, ordinary, unimaginative 
toilers. 


(Why not say “muddlers!”) 
friends in both camps 
rules. 


as it was. They carried 


If the libera: is the engine, if the conservative is the 
brakes, then the middler is the wheels—he is just pulled or pushed 
along. Probablv a multitude of such people are needed—but they 
are a sordid lot! “Main Street” was a blast at contented medioc- 
rity. I refuse to sing the praises of the middle-class. I will not 
praise the timid, contented, unillumined, unthinking man or wom 
n. John was a plain man, even a poor man, but his eyes saw 
his brain burned, his voice was resonant wth passion. Lincoln wa 
one of God’s plain people—yes, but he was a seer and a prophe: 
There is no premium on dullness, no glory in stupidity. 
a fiery leader; he renounced property ; 
idea. 


John was 
he lived and died for an 

His soul glowed with 
Pure religion, for him, was not exhausted upon 
ndividual satisfactions, but expressed itself in social justices. Hi 
preaching caused people to cry out: “What shall we do?” And 
his answers were in every case social. He baptized people, thus 


He saw that society needed God 
pure religion. 


*Lesson for October 1, 
Luke 1 :8-22 


“Jesus the World's Saviour.” Scripture 
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expressing repentance, but repentance was proved only by social 

This was a wholesome gospel and a balanced re- 
Jesus needed the radical to blaze the trail. Jesus 
approved and appreciated the work of John. In the cathedral of 
St. John the Divine nineteen heroic figures, one for each century, 
have been placed. These nineteen figures have created much com- 
Who are these leading men? What did they do? Burning 
Justin Martyr, glorious St. Francis, Cranmer, 


righteousness. 
ligious life 


ment. 


souls—every one! 


CORRESP 
Our Lost Youth 


pirok THe CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
SIKk: “The of Youth,” editorial 
article in The Christian Century of August 24, needs the attention 


Atrophy Spirituality in an 
The fact stated is, I believe, more wide- 


There 


1 may not have discovered the cause, but 


of all earnest Christians 
spread than either Dr. Jones or the editor seems to believe. 
is a real cause for it. 
| think I have. 


tor four years I was doing evangelistic work over a territory of 


For six years I lived in a Christian college town; 


about thirty counties in Illinois; for two years I was away from 
In all of this field I 
The children of Christian parents going 
back at 


out of touch with church work or spiritual conditions, often- 


I'linois m New York state and Virginia. 


id these conditions: 


to college (Christian colleges) only to come vacation 


Limes 
times openly boasting of having gotten beyond such crudities as 
the Bible, and saying “No one who knows 
And 


professors as proof of the mistakes of the Bible 


rayer, and belief in 


nything believes in such things more.” frequently 


u ting 
nd the 
ollege 


any 
thei 
misconceptions of Jesus himself. The influence of these 


folks” 


I could give hundreds of 


the 
this kind. 
And it 


works 


soon spreads to the brothers and sisters in 


ome individual cases of 


is a general condition today of college atmosphere. 


of so-called German rationalism: a thing that 


come 


the dark, not daring to come out and take the platform in fair 


creed which Germany her soul, and which 


soul, if the 


It 1s the cost 


t America her wish of German-Jewish pro- 


prevails. How or why Christian professors have fallen 


barbarous teaching, unscientific and anti-Christian 


as it 


helped to make education practically im- 


unless you will hypothesis of evolution as the 


accept the 


f all arch, can only be answered 


scirentinc rese 
stle 
lity mi ir standards 


~¢ d 


amity li 


when you 
Chris- 
but Satan 
built up to wreck civilization and Chris- 
the 


member that “we not 


against flesh and blood.” 


of education possible has 


the system we hav 


evolution is true, if Bible 
1 the 


off 


is only of human origin, 


mistaken, youth of today cannot be blamed 
But 


Christian civiliza- 


him their list of acquaintances.” 


this threatened wreck of 


God on us all, and especially on the hands 


have the evil one 


Witt W. Vose. 


Is 


and Union 


UR\Y 


Unity 


CEN 


Jose] issue Ol 


h Fort Newton in your 


attempts unity among the Christian denomina- 


wholesome and wise It has reminded me of the two 


in notes I received, now more than fifty years 


Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, concerning the 


ol 


namic 


that the which I a member were about 
blish, with Mr 
Peekskill, Aug 


on, 


a paper hrm was 


Beecher’s editorial assistance. 


31, ’69 name, 1 prefer ‘Chris- 


in w much; it is worldwide, ‘church’ is not. There are 


many Christians not in churches, and it is catholic 


a truly 
hristianity that we mean to advocate ma 
“Sept. 6, ‘69 union’ is 


‘Christian better than 


‘church union’, as it is the only union ever to be expected or 


far 


desired. The union of churches is as absurd as the union of 
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with the smell of fire; our own Washington and Lincoln—sacrj- 
ficial men. A block of unchiseled marble stands in the twentieth 
niche—whose rugged form, whose spiritual face will emerge? No 
selfish brute—no smug bourgeois—no traditionalist—very likely it 
will be the John the Baptist of this day—some unselfish, passion- 
ate dreamer, some fiery radical who breaks the road ior a fafrer 
We may kill him teday—we will place him in the 
“Who follows in his train?” 
Joun R. Ewers. 


tomorrow. 
cathedral day after tomorrow. 


ONDENCE 


Church harmony may be held while 
This 
doctrine—Christian union and 


families in philanstery. 
the hundred sects keep their distinctive organizations. 
is to be the marrow of our 
ecclesiastical diversity.” 

In Mr. Beecher’s own church, indeed, he carried out this 
view of intellectual diversity and spiritual unity with eminent 
To quote a paragraph | wrote shortly after his death: 
“The broad foundation on which he stood made him broadly 
liberal toward all beliefs which accepted Christ and success- 
fully labored to make men Christ-like. Indomitable in 
assertion of his own beliefs (mostly ‘Orthodox’) he was no less 
vigorous in maintaining the rights of others to theirs. 
characteristic sermons was entitled, ‘Other Men's 

His church its communion mem- 
bers from all the Christian sects, who found there a common 


success, 


the 


One 


of his most 


Consciences.’ received into 
ground on which to stand and to work. This commingling of 
elements gave him a body of men and women knit together 
the profoundest sympathy in a simple faith, and by aa 
ardent love for the man who had released them from the bonds 
of petty sectarianism and opened to 
of Christian manhood.” 


by 
them the larger liberty 


Why cannot the present tendency toward considering Chris- 
tian unity be guided to such a “unity of the spirit” of Christ? 
And that, not churches, (although 
there it would often solve difficulties of maintenance, and per- 
but 
large; such a common loyalty to 


necessarily in individual 
the denominations at 
Master as inspired the 
exceedingly diverse original Disciples in their apostolic labors 


haps is already growing) among 


the 


—that “turned the world upside down 


Morristown, N. J. Jonn Raymonp Howarp 


Political Prisoners 


Foiror THe Curistian CENTURY: 
SIR: 
.sked whether statements in the English press to the effect that 


are still confined in the 


During my recent stay in England I was repeatedly 
political prisoners—war-time prisoners 
United States, could be true. It seemed incredible to English 
veople that these men could still be in prison for expression ot 
opinion only and under war-time legislation now no longer in 
rorce. 

Again and again I was humiliated to be obliged to admit that 
my own country is indeed the only one of all that were engage’ 
in the world war that is now in this indefensible position. I use 
The government has given 
In writing these 
have General 

not long ago in reply to inquiries made on this 

the Federal Council of Churches. The council pub- 
lished Mr. Daugherty’s letter together with its own findings 

f fact regarding the various statements the letter made 
(March 11, 1922, issue Information Service, Federal Counc'l 
of Churches, 105 East 22nd St., New York.) 

I have in mind also the practically invariable remark made 


the word “indefensible” advisedly. 
actions. 


no valid or defensible reason for its 


words I in mind the letter sent by Attorney 
Naugherty 


subje t by 


by government officials when writing or speaking of the re- 
“No one advocating the overthrow of 
the government by violence will be pardoned.” It seems to me 
about as relevant to continue to repeat this ancient formula 1 
connection with these particular men as it would be to reiterate 


lease of these men—that 
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that “No one addicted to walking on his head will be allowed 
at large.” Many of these men I know personally. I know also 
that the industrial organization to which practically all of them 
belong is concerned exclusively with industry and is not inter- 
sted in the overthrow of any government whatsoever. 

It would be amusing, were it not for the tragedy that it con- 
sotes, to hear men who hold positions of high responsibility 
talk in this way as if they were entirely ignorant of the fact, 
well known to people at large (apparently well known to in- 
telligent people even on the other side of the world)—that 
every one of these political prisoners has been legally and 
mpletely cleared of all the preposterous charges made against 
them during war-time hysteria; that they are now in prison 
solely for opinions; and that none of these opinions has any- 
hing to do with violence in any degree or direction, or with 
the overthrow of any government. Someone should inform 
government officials of these facts, so that they will not con- 
tinue to make so serious a blunder in public any longer. I 
vould not of course like to believe that they already know the 
acts and yet continue to harp on this ludicrous formula disin- 
I would much rather give them all the benefit of 
No honest government has any need to be tolerant. 
There ts no “agitator” like injustice. 


zenuously. 


doubt 


not the time come for all of us, regardless of church or 
affiliations, regardless of the demands of our own 
personal affairs, regardless of every consideration except that 

the plain justice of the matter—the inalienable human rights 
nvolved, the sheer humanity at stake—to take our stand defi- 
tely, emphatically, unequivocally, in behalf of these men in 
eavenworth who are standing so courageously by their prin- 
les and their consciences, in the face of such odds? 


litical 


These 
en are bearing the brunt of the impetus toward intolerance 
| repression begotten by the war and are upholding the best 

traditions of American manhood, laying the foundation of a 

ruly American conception of freedom, a freedom that is 

the name. 
Surely too few of us, in the churches especially, are bearing 
this this work of foundation-building. 
ese men are living true to their ideals at the cost, literally, 
their lives. How many of us are doing anything like this 
the ideals we profess to hold supreme? How 


in courage, in sheer honesty of 


share of burden, 


many of us 
measure up purpose, in 
th, with these men who are giving their lives in the full 

iedge that for them individually there is everything to 

nd nothing to that possibly 
They are true to their ideals in the 
children of the future” 


gain, no advantage can 
rue to them, personally 
hat “the 


to live in. 


may have a better 

feel indeed that the political-prisoner situation as a whole 
sone of the very gravest issues that confronts us today, and 
it we should all, especially we in the churches, make it our 
einite and serious concern to inform ourselves fully regarding 
in all its bearings. 


New York City 


~ecretary, 


RicHarp W. Hocve, 
Industrial 


Ku Klux Klan 


Tue CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


Church League for Democracy. 


\ few weeks ago I read the articles printed in The 
the activities of the Ku Klux Klan, 
last September 7, an 
nt member of the Klan wrote a letter in which the Klan 
uite vigorously which the 
too trifling, in my 
to make a valuable defense to that organization. 


n Century upon 


herwood Eddy. In your issue of 


upheld. The grounds upon 


was based, however, seem to be 
In the first place, Mr. Gould, who wrote the article, seems to 
een replying to an editorial in the Century of July 
he makes no reference to the later articles of Sherwood 
idy; this probably was not purposeful, but in view of the 
articles, much of what Mr. Gould has said seems almost 
“surd. His letter would make a good appeal more to a person 
with a single track mind than to a more careful thinker. 


This is due to the placing of the Masonic organization on 


ter 
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a parallel line with the Ku Klux Klan, merely because each 
one of them is a secret organization. 
granted. 


Chat similarity exists; 
But such a similarity cannot by any means justify 
some of the glaring differences which exist between the organi 
zations. These differences are not apparent at first, let me 
say; which may help somewhat to explain why so many of the 
Masons, 


However, if my understanding is correct, the 


Klan members are also members of the 
by Mr. Gould. 
Masonic 


as explained 


orders exst for fraternal fellowship and for the 


building of character. It is a Protestant body as a whole, it is 
true; yet it is not anti-Catholic in purpose. On the whole it 
is a very tolerant organization—partly because many o 


Knights 


a distinctly anti 


members belong specifically to no church rhe 


hand seem to be 
Protestant body, if we take their oath for 


purposes. 


Columbus on the other 


an indication of teen 


Yet their activity is not as hostile on the surface 


to Protestantism as the Klan’s activity has been toward | 


tholicism in many places. 
Mr. Gould 
with being the “people responsible for 


specifically charges the Knights of Columbus 


the absurd, false propa 
vinda now being circulated against the knights of the Ku Klux 
Klan.” Behind these charges there seems to be only the proot 


of affirmation. Such wholesale charges must be condemned by 
most thinking men—especially since the most successful bit ot 
Klan has been writter 
And 
best type of liberal 
According to Mr. Gould's 


a good deal o 


rropaganda I have yet seen against the 


vy Sherwood Eddy, and that on his own invest gation 


Mr. Eddy, in my opinion, represents the 


Protestantism in America today 


last sentence, in which he seems to compress 


Eddy 


“our school, our church and our 


be classed as 


state.” Rath 


his feeling about the matter, Mr would 
an enemy of 
an anachronism! 

The Klan is an instrument, apparently devised to impro 
seem to stand for * 


next bre 


social order as such. Under this they 


tenets of the Christian religion” and yet in the 


, ? ° , 
they stand for “white supremacy Can the two be consistently 


combined? A sentence arises in my mind as I write, quoted 


from Gilbert Loveland in a missionary address: “There are n 
inferior there are races.” Contrast this 


with the 
Wizard,” quoted by 


races; undeveloped 


made by Colonel Simmons, “the Imperial 
Eddy in the 


“Keep the Negro and the other fellow (immigrant 


statement 


August 17 number of the 


Century 


where he belongs. They have no part in our political and 


social life . To assure the supremacy of the white rz 


exclusion of the yellow race and the 
of the belief 
Klan is “the 


, , 
States Ww 


we believe in the 

franchisement of the Negro.” And yet on 

who joins the 
these United 
Section 1, 


major beliefs) of any member 

constitution of 
Article X\ 
States to vot 


holding of the 
constitution says in “The right o 
United 


abridged by the United States of by any state on account 


zens of the shall not be deni 


race, color, or previous condition of servitiure Perhaps soime 
of the Klan 


still maintain that the objects for which the 


members may apologize for their leadership and 
Klan was formed 
Many of them are; but the means chos« 

United States, where the “best 


betterment of the nation to come throug 


are above reproach. 
are rather ill-advised in the 
want the 
that the 


upheld since the founding of our 


citizens” 


the means majority of the people have chosen and 


country 


There are two sides to the question, of course Jut on 


whole, we must remember as a nation that in the past, progre 


was slow. If we have learned any of the laws of evolutior 


they have pointed this out clearly. So in our struggle for 
methods, thoug 


better 


better society, let us not choose impatient 


we find ourselves discouraged at times. The way was 
“For there 

hid, that 
siall not be known; what I tell you in the darkness, speak y« 
in the light.” 
leaven, which a woman took and hid in three measures of meal 
till it Not 
remedy. 


pointed out by Him in whom there was no shadow 


is nothing covered that shall not be revealed; and 


And again, “The kingdom of heaven is like unto 


was all leavened.” dynamite but leaven is the 


Evanston, Ill. Rrcnarp A. SCHERMERHORN. 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interden ominational Acquaintance 


Establish Loan Library 
on Evangelism 

The Illinois Christian Missionary so- 
ciety, of which Rev. Harry H. Peters is 
secretary, is establishing a loan library 
on evangelism with a hundred volumes 
in the collection. These will be mailed 
to ministers on application. The collec- 
tion contains not only the standard vol- 
umes by such conservative writers as 
lorrey, but one is also interested to find 
in it Davenport's “Primitive Traits in 
Religious Revivals” and Stevens’ “The 
Christian Doctrine of Salvation.” Dis- 
ciples leaders are realizing that one of 
the preaching problems these days is the 
proper supply of good books, and the 
department of the ministry of the United 
Christian Missionary society proposes to 
found a loan library of a more general 
character 


England Changing in 
Attitude Toward Sunday 

Since the war many thousands of mea 
who were in France have carried back 
to their native land the Continental con- 
ception of the Lord’s day. Nowhere is 
this more manifest than in England. The 
London County council recently voted 
74 to 47 to allow games in the public 
parks on Sunday, something unheard of 
in England. The Dean of Exeter recent- 
ly gave permission to the choir boys to 
play cricket after the Sunday services, 
an action which has aroused much dis- 
cussion, it being argued by the Chris 
tian forces generally that the complete 
secularization of Sunday would result in 
large transportation demands, and the 
enforced labor of many working people. 


Mohammedan Mosque in 
Detroit Will be Sold 

lwo years ago Muhahhad Karoub, ot 
detroit, a devoted Mohammedan oct 
large means, conceived the idea of build 
ing a mosque where the teachings of the 
Prophet might be given to the western 
world, and spent a total of $55,000 on 
the venture. It did not turn out well, 
however, for internal dissension in the 
group soon emptied the mosque. The 
Detroit officials put the property on the 
tax list as being vacant, and not used 
or religious worship, hence it is now an- 
nounced that Mr. Karoub will sell the 
property. It is stated by the Home 
Missions council that this is the only 
Mohammedan mosque in the western 
world, although there are groups of Mo- 
hammedan immigrants in a number of 
the cities of North America 


Hold Worship 
in a Railroad Car 

Both the Baptists and the Roman 
Catholics have railway cars which are 
used as a place of worship. These cars 
ire usually conveyed by the railroad fre« 
to various hamlets where the people are 
assembled for worship. The Catholic 
church has recently refitted a car in the 
Pullman shops of Chicago called the “St. 
Paul.” This car seats seventy-five people 
and contains an altar, an organ, stations 


of the cross, library, dining-room for the 
priests, sleeping quarters for the staff, 
and last but not least, a collection box. 


Dr. Cadman Invited 
to Succeed Dr. Jowett? 

The pulpit of Westminster Chapel, Lon- 
don, recently resigned by Dr. J. H. Jowett 
because of ill health, may be occupied by 
Dr. S. P. Cadman, pastor of Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn Such is the 
report now being circulated, as Dr. Cad- 
man sails to England to fill a series of 
preaching engagements, of which West- 
minster church is one. Whether Dr. Cad- 
man will accept the invitation is proble- 
matical, for he has in the past refused calls 
from various churches both in this country 
and England. Dr. Cadman is of English 
birth, but has been in this country for more 
than thirty years and has been with the 
jrooklyn church for nearly twenty-two 
years. 


Disciples Church 
Proposes to Sell Out 

The Disciples church at Junction City, 
Ky., has publicly offered to sell out its 
property and join with any other congre- 
gation of Christians in the city on any 
basis which includes only those things 
which all Protestants accept as true, and 
which are also scriptural. There are sev- 
en churches in a town of 600 people, 
three colored and four white. The min- 
ister has tendered a provisional resigna- 
tion to be accepted in case the proposal 
of this church is accepted by any other 
in the town 


Brave Leader of Down-town 
Church Goes Forward 

One of the sturdiest souls at work in 
down-town Chicago is Rev. Johnston 
Myers, Immanuel Baptist 
church, whose Christian purpose is ap- 
preciated by all, though his plan of feed- 
ng indiscriminately so many people is 


pastor of 


sometimes criticized by those wiih soci- 
ological tra‘ning. His church spire was 
blown down last spring on the eve of a 
wuilding enterprise on the adjacent lot. 
Undaunted by this, however, he will go 
forward in the erection of a $225,000 
building, part of which will be rented 
as office space, and the lower floors used 
for religious work. One hundred thous- 
and dollars is still needed for the enter- 
prise, and Dr. Myers has given up his 
vacation this year to raise the money. 


First Community Church 
Handbook Appears 

With the growth of federated and 
-ommunity churches throughout the 
United States, there has come a demand 
for accurate information with regard to 
these enterprises. Rev. David R. Piper, 
editor of the Community Churchman, of 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., has issued a 
“Handbook of the Community Church 
Movement in the United States.” In this 
booklet the various forms of organiza- 
tion are described, a sample church con- 
stitution is given, and the service activi- 
ties of these churches are tabulated. Ac- 


cording to the handbook, Iowa and Ij. 
nois lead in the number of organizations. 
The Iowa organizations are largely rural, 
while a great many of the Illinois organ- 
izations are suburban about Chicago. 


Daily Vacation Bible Schools 
Great Success 

From every part of the nation come 
reports of successful daily vacation Bible 
schools. Perhaps one of the most unique 
was that held in a camping ground of 
automobilists near the giant red:voods in 
California. The Santa Rosa Baptist 
church had primary responsibility for 
this enterprise. In New York this yea- 
there were 250 such schools organized 
under the Metropolitan Federation of 
Daily Vacation Bible schools. Seventeen 
hundred instructors had under their care 
70,000 children. In two years the Bap- 
tists of Indianapolis have increased their 
schools from 2 to 18. 


Baptists Call Experienced 
Church Architect 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
society has a department of architecture 
of which Mr. George E. Merrill is sec- 
retary. The board has recently called as 
assistant secretary, Mr. Emery B. Jack- 
son, who has twelve years’ experience as 
a practical architect. Mr. Jackson has 
studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts of 
Paris and is regarded as a competent ad- 
viser upon the subject of church archi- 
tecture. The Southern Baptist conven- 
tion has also developed such 2 depart- 
ment. 


How Modern Church 
Program Spreads 

Although some of the smaller denomi- 
nations are still regarded by the Chris- 
tian world as being non-progressive in 
spirit, this is often a most fallacious as- 
sumption, as is well illustrated by a study 
of the church program of the Church oi 
the Brethren (Dunkard) at Miami, N. 
Mex. This church defends a commt- 
nity recreation program by an appeal to 
the leading authorities on the subject. 
For the fourth year this church is at 
work upon this task. It has also de- 
veloped its program of religious educa- 
tion to such an extent as to secure credit 
in the public schools for Bible study. 
Rev. Ira J. Lapp, pastor of the church, 
teaches the courses on Hebrew history 
and ethics for which credit is given. 


Pray for Revival 
of Religion 

The Great Commission Prayer League, 
a new organization among the older type 
of evangelicals of Chicago, seeks to pro- 
mote a general revival through the ex- 
ercises of prayer. In its recent literature, 
it proposes that Watch Night this year 
shall be specially devoted to prayer for 
a general revival. An unhappy feature 
of the movement is a certain atmosphere 
of suspicion of ministers, which may be 
noted in the following paragraph of @ 
recent letter: “Infidelity of both doctrine 
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and practice has invaded and is invading 
our pulpits and churches to an alarming 
extent. A  widely-traveled editor of 
Great Britain declares that ‘at least 75 
per cent of the pastors of England are 
unsound in doctrine.’ What proportion 
of American pastors, think you, have de- 
parted from the faith?” 


Southern Bapt'sts Plan 
to Finish Campaign 

The Southern Baptist leaders who met 
in Nashville early in the summer to con- 
sider plans for the completion of their 
$75,000,000 campaign, have secured Dr. 
L. R. Scarborough as director of the 
campaign. The work of the laymen’s 
missionary movement was approved. 
These leaders are concerned with the 
aftermath of their campaign, and they 
will ask the 1923 convention to create 
a large committee which will formulate 
a program for the period following the 
collection of the big fund. 


Drastic Cut in Number 
of Chaplains 

By the recent action of the congress 
of the United States cutting down the 
personnel of the officers of the army by 
2,000, a considerable number of chaplains 
will be retired. There will be only 125 
chaplains in service after the first of the 
year. Fifty Protestant chaplains now 
find it necessary to seek other positions. 
The committee on chaplains maintained 
by the Protestants at Washington is 
making every effort to see that these 
men are at once offered suitable work 
in their various denominations. 


Presbyterians to Secure New 
Pictures of Near East 

Rev. B. Carter Millikin, educational 
secretary of the board of foreign mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian church, will 
sail the latter part of September for 
Syria and Persia, where the Presbyteri- 
ans carry on significant work. One oi 
the objects of the trip is to enlarge the 
lantern slide service of the board, for the 
denomination has been able to secure 
large results from the use of lantern 
slides during recent years. Twenty-two 
lecture sets on foreign missions are now 
announced in the folder of this depart- 
ment. 


Friends Report Crop 
Failure in Russia 

The American Friends Service com- 
mittee reports that a vast area of the 
famine country of Russia has suffered 
another crop failure through drought 
this year. A thousand miles east of 
Moscow is a section where there has 
been no rain for over a month at the 
critical season this year. Jessica Smith, 
the Quaker supervisor for this district, 
has made a detailed report to the Amer- 
ican committee showing a half crop in 
some sections, and a total loss in others. 
In one volost the human population has 
Gropped from 11,500 to 6,000 and out of 
2,755 horses, only 223 remain. The horses 
are ill-fed, and not fit for work. Horse 
speculators are in the country with ani- 
mals, but at prices which are prohibitive. 
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The American Friends committee has 
promised to continue its work during the 
coming winter when it will be more 
needed than ever and will make an ap- 
peal to its American constituency for 
funds. 


Volleyball Breaks Down 
Mohammedan Prejudice 

The Y. M. C. A. has successfully in- 
troduced volleyball at Smyrna. Recently 
two groups of Mohammedan girls 
played a match game before foreign 
spectators. By all the rules of their re- 
ligion they should have kept their faces 
veiled, but that is out of date in Smyrna 
now. The local Y. M. C. A. is quite an 
example of Christian cooperation. On 
this board is an Anglican, a Scotch Pres- 
byterian, a Roman Catholic, a Gregorian, 
and a member of the Greek Orthodox 
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church. The head of the Greek church 
has given his blessing to the study of 
the Bible as carried on by the Y. M. C. 
A. The summer camp for boys conduct 
ed on the banks of the Aegean sea is one 
of the most popular features of the as- 
sociation in this section. 


Methodists Lead Catholics 
in Money Raised 

It has long been believed that the Re 
man Catholics were the most efficieni 
money getters in America. According 
to recent reports the Methodists have 
excelled them. In the year-book of the 
Federal Council of Churches the money 
raised by Methodists is given as $85,- 
934,000 while the Catholic offerings are 
$75,368,294. The other denominations 
follow in this order: Northern Presby- 
terians, $47,035,442; Southern Baptists, 


Episcopal Convention Gets Under Way 


HE forty-seventh triennial conven- 

tion of the Protestant Episcopal 
church is now in session at Portland, 
Ore., for a period of about three weeks. 
The first bishop ever consecrated for 
service in America received his conse- 
cration in 1784. Before that the Episco- 
pal church in America was a church 
without an episcopacy, and consequently 
without the rite of confirmation. At the 
close of the revolutionary war the dio- 
cese of Massachusetts sent Rev. Samuel 
Seabury to Scotland to receive his epis- 
copal authority, the English bishops con- 
tinuing in their opposition to a native 
episcopate. 

The convention at Portland is made 
up of two houses. The house of bishops 
is composed of 102 men who sit by vir- 
tue of their office. The house of deputies 
is organized on the representative prin- 
ciple. Each self-supporting diocese has 
four lay and four clerical delegates in 
this house. The missionary districts 
have only one each. The house of depu- 
ties this year is composed of over six 
hundred men. Women have no repre- 
sentation in the general convention of 
the church, but the sessions of their mis- 
sionary society provide for them a cer- 
tain kind of fellowship. At the close 
of this present convention a commission 
will sit to consider whether women 
should be allowed to represent a diocese 
in a lay capacity. It is said that there 
is no considerable demand in this com- 
munion that women should be allowed 
to enter the ministry. 

Prayer book revision will provoke a 
great deal of discussion. The prayer- 
book is important not only as the manual 
of devotion of the Episcopal church, 
but also in a certain sense as the basic 
document in all study of worship in the 
Protestant world. There is much con- 
servative resistance to change, yet in 
many cases the phraseology has become 
archaic. The attacks will center on the 
marriage service, with its word “obey” 
and its reference to Isaac and Rebekah. 
It is held by many that the two persons 
mentioned do not afford the world the 
picture of an ideal home life. There will 


be a tendency to remove some of the 
psalms that are more of the spirit of the 
old testament than of the new. The 
form of prayer for the president of the 
United States may be changed. 

The matter of the proposed concordat 
with Congregationalists, by which the 
ministers of the latter denomination 
might secure holy orders while continu- 
ing as Congregational ministers, has re- 
sulted in a division of the committee, 0 
that there will be a minority and a ma- 
jority report. Since the proposed con- 
cordat has been received coldly by many 
Congregational ministers, there is less 
interest in this device than at the pre- 
vious convention at Detroit in 1919 
Nevertheless the debate goes to the very 
bottom of church dogma. 

The high church party will push the 
matter of stiffening up the position of 
the church with regard to divorce. They 
demand that no remarriage of divorcees 
shall be allowed for any cause. At the 
present time the rector of an Episcopal 
church may marry the innocent party to 
a divorce where the cause of divorce is 
the one sanctioned in Matthew’s gospel. 

The question of the future organiza- 
tion of the church is also up for con- 
sideration. In the past the presiding 
bishop was the bishop oldest in service 
It is proposed that with the death of 
Bishop Tuttle, the present presiding 
bishop, this rule shall be amended, and 
the church shall elect its presiding bish- 
op. With the creation of church ma- 
chinery to function in tbe interim be- 
tween the conventions, this point is im- 
portant. Bishop Tuttle is now eighty- 
five years old. 

The Episcopal church has in recent 
years been making a quiet gain in mem- 
bership. Its influence in the country is 
much larger than its membership would 
entitle it to on account of the age and 
dignity of the organization. With the 
abandonment of its former attitude of 
aloofness to other Christian bodies, it 
now promises to assume a new and 
promising role as one of the leaders in 
the good cause of the reunion of Christ's 
followers. 
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$34,881,052; Protestant Episcopal, $34,- 
873,221; Southern Methodists, $33,859,- 
832; Northern Baptists, $21,926,143; 
Congregationalists, $21,233,412. Of the 
larger denominations, the Episcopalians 
are the most generous with offerings of 
$31.59 per capita. The whole Christian 
group averages over $10 per capita. 


Conference of Denominations 
in Jamaica 

In making ready for the approaching 
Conference on Faith and Order which 
will be held in Washington in 1924, the 
I’piscopalian leaders in many sections of 
1¢ world will hold local conferences to 
organize sentiment in behali of union 
Such a conference of Episcopalians and 
church denominations 
recently held on the island of Ja- 

There diffi- 
culty over agreement in matters of faith, 
uit the 


the various tree 
was 

inaica Was ho expressed 
was in the 
mutual recognition of the ministerial or- 
ders 


point of difference 
The Roman Catholics in Jamaica 
did not participate in the 
many individual ( 


conference, 
though itholics 


friendly. 


wer. 


Religious Instruction at 
University of Illinois 


‘ 


Various religious organizations at the 


versity of Illinois have issued a booh- 
forth the courses ol 


which will be 


setting 


jointly 
ly in religion given 
yea! Metho- 


Disciples will 


there during the coming 


aists, Catholics, and give 
addi- 


number ot the churches are an 


uurses of University rank, and m 


on a 


YOUR SUCCESS in the coming year's 


work will depend much upon the information and 
inspiration you put into it. These will depend in 


large measure upon the books you read. Why not select your 


reading for the year now, from the ad pages included in this 
List your order on this coupon, and have it charged to your account. 


BOOK ORDER COUPON 


issue? 
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nouncing Sunday morning studirs in re- 
ligion which will be of more than usual 
merit. Dr. 
on the Wesley Foundation. Rev. John 
A. O’Brien is supported by the Colum- 
bus Foundation. The Disciples have se- 
cured as their teacher, Dr. Frank Dick- 
inson Coop, who is the scion of a well- 
known family of English Disciples. The 
University of Illinois allows credit on 
its bachelor degree of not more than ten 
semester hours of religious study. The 
students must be of sophomore standing 
or better. The instructor must hold a 
Ph.D. degree from a school of recog- 
nized standing. The religious classes 
must be conducted on university stand- 
ards as to numbers, and the instructor 
must not give more than twelve 
a week of instruction. 


hours 


New Study of Russian 
Immigrant Is Out 

Prof. Jerome Davis of Dartmouth, 
who is known to Christian Century read- 
ers through hs articles, is the euthor of 
a new book published by Macmi‘lan this 
month on “The Russian Immigrant.” 
The book is highly commended by some 
of the leading sociologists of the coun 
try Sooks ordered from the author in 
the early autumn by readers of this pa- 
per will be supplied at cost 


Y. M. C. A. Secretaries 
Strong for World Peace 

The Y. M. C. A. conducted a summer 
school for its employed officers in New 


York this summe: President 


The Christian Century Press, 


Chicaga. 


Gentlemen: 
account: 


Please send at once the following books and charge to 


Address...... 
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W. A. Goodell is teaching . 


William 


er save 
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J. Hutchins, of Berea college, taught a 
class in “America’s Relation to the Pro. 
motion of Peace,” which was attended 
by 250 leaders of the Y. M. C. A. move. 
ment. At the close of the instruction, 
a resolution was passed congratulating 
the present administration on its achieve. 
ments in the limitation of armaments and 
in behalf of international friendship. The 
secretaries pledged themselves to work 
for peace through public addresses, study 
groups, forums, printed matter and every 
other available means. 


Church Demands An 
Impartial Trial At Herrin 

The Tabernacle Congregational church 
of Chicago recently passed resolutions 
on the mine tragedy at Herrin, Ii, 
charging that the publicity on this mat- 
ter had tended to obscure the respon- 
sibility of certain mine officials. The 
resolution asks Governor Len Small to 
make sure that in the approacking trial 
every guilty person shall be brought to 
justice. Among other things the reso- 
lution states: “We, the official board of 
the Tabernacle Congregational church, 
petition the governor and attorney-gen- 
eral of Illinois to use extraordinary pre- 
cautions in conducting the Herrin inves- 
tigation that it may be absolutely impar- 
tial and sufficiently thorough to reach 
high and low, employer and employe, 
took part in, or whose 
tributed directly in bringing 
Herrin murders. Thus may the efforts 
to remove the blot of Herrin from the 
vood name of our beloved state not re- 


who acts con- 


about the 
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FOSTER BROWN COMPANY, Ltd., 
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sult in besmirching it with another stain 
—that of observing one law for the 
rich and another for the poor.” 


Dr. McElveen Comes Out 
for Liberal Divorce Laws 

The Protestant Episcopal convention 
in Portland, Ore., has brought to that 
city an interest in theological discussion. 
Among the questions before this conven- 
tion, the proposal to allow no _ remar- 
riage of divorcees is prominent. Dr. W. 
T. McElveen, pastor of a leading Con- 
eregational church in that city, on Sept. 
10 preached a sermon advocating liberal 
divorce laws. He charged that Episco- 
pal rectors who would not marry di- 
vorcees often sent these couples to him 
for marriage. Dr. McElveen claims that 
the church people who get divorces are 
not numerous, anyway, for religious be- 
liefs lessen the family problem. 


Rio de Janeiro Welcomes 
Protestantism 

Rio de Janeiro, the city of the beauti- 
ful harbor, has welcomed Christian mis- 
sions more cordially than any other city 
in South America. The first Protestant 
church in South America, built im 1819, 
found its home in Rio de Janeiro. In 
this city is the only hospital in South 
America supported by South American 
churches One church in Rio de Janeiro 
raises $15,000 a year, supports a mission- 
Portugal, and conducts fourteen 
Sunday schools in its own suburbs. In 
the whole of Brazil, 
not much Protestant 
ly-nine 
vest of the 
tate with 
native 


ary in 


there is 
Only twen 
north and 
river. One 
a million people has but one 


however, 
work. 
work 


Francisco 
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pastor 


Baptist Gain is 
Speeding Up 

American Baptists gained a million 
members in the period from 1918 to 1921, 
inclusive, according to a survey that has 
just been completed by Dr. E. P. All- 
dredge, survey, 
and information of the 
board of the Baptist 
tion. It took 220 years for the 
of North 
ignation 


statistics 
Sunday 


secretary of 
school 
conven- 
Bartists 
America, including in this des- 
only the regular missionary 
Baptists of the United States and Can 
ida, to gain their first million, 
riod being from 1639 to 1859 
ond million, 


Southern 


this pe 
The sec- 
however, was obtained in 
only 20 years, from 1859 to 1879, this 
period embracing the Civil war and the 
reconstruction era ‘he third million 
was obtained in only 10 years; the fourth 
million in 8 years; the fifth million in 9 
years; the sixth million in 7 years and the 
eighth million in 3 years, the total fig- 
ures for the regular misionary Baptists 
in the United States and Canada in 
1921 being 8,115,445. The ministers of 
the Southern Baptist convention bap- 
tized 260,000 converts in 1921. 


Fort Worth Mayor Preaches 
During Vacation 

Mayor E. R. Cockrell of Forth Worth, 
Tex., was formerly a teacher in Texas 
Christian university of his home city. He 
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has also been a lay preacher, and during 
the summer months he has supplied the 
pulpit for a number of ministers who 
have been away on vacation. He has 
visited the neighboring city of Dallas on 
three recent Sundays, preaching in Oak 
Cliff Christian church, Central Christian 
church and East Dallas Christian church. 


Wesleyan Methodists 
Favor Reunion 


At the recent annual conference of the 
Wesleyan Methodist church the most 
important question was the proposed re- 
union of the three leading bodies in 
British Methodism, the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist church, the Primitive Methodist 
church, and the United Methodist church. 
Though strong petitions against union 
were presented, the conference voted 464 
to 60 that neither on doctrinal nor finan- 
cial grounds, nor on the ground of differ- 
ences of government were there any im- 
pediments to the union of these denomi- 
nations. The Lambeth proposals were 
also considered at this meeting. 


Methodist Secretary Wants 
Consolidation of Boards 

The action of Disciples and Presbyte- 
rians in consolidating many of their 
boards has brought about in some other 
denominations a demand for similar 
changes. Dr. Joseph B. Hingeiey, sec- 
retary of the board of conference claim- 
ants of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
is out with a published statement in 
favor of definite action at the coming 
general conference of his church. Dr. 
Hingeley prefers the Presbyterian plan 
of four general boards rather than the 
Disciples plan by which five boards were 
consolidated into one, leaving out of the 
scheme education, social reform and 
Christian unity. At the last general con- 
ference, the council of boards of benevo- 
lence was created, but this action is not 
regarded by Dr. Hingeley as the solu- 
tion of the problem. 


Italian Protestants to 
Have Same Hymn Book 

Until a few years ago the main body 
of Italian Protestants in Italy were 
Waldensians, with many centuries of 
loyalty behind them. The conversion of 
Italian immigrants in America to the 
faith of the various American denomina- 
tions has made it possible for these de- 
nominations to start work in Italy with 
the reinforcement of native workers. The 
division in the Protestant forces there 
has given a visible demonstration to the 
Catholics of that country of Protestant- 
ism’s greatest weakness. Lately there 
has been a disposition on the part of the 
Protestants to draw together, which is 
evidenced by the publication of a hymn 
book which will be used in every Prot- 
estant church in Italy. The book is 
called “Innario Christiano.” 


Presbyterian Colleges 
Secure Large Gifts 

It is doubtful whether any denomina- 
tion in America will show a larger gain 
in educational endowment for the past 
year than the Presbyterian. They re- 
port a total of $7,584,000. This does not 
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include gifts to Presbyterian institutions, 
like Princeton, which do not cooperate 
with the Presbyterian Board of Educa- 
tion. The largest advance was made by 
Wooster college which secured $1,100. 
000. James Millikin university of Deca. 
tur, Ill, made a gain almost as large, 
securing a round million. Lafayette col. 
lege of Easton, Pa., added $1,051,000 to 
its resources. The Presbyterian Board 
of Education contributed out of its 
“challenge fund” $139,000 to encourage 
these enterprises. Among the achieve- 
ments of the past year was one to se- 
cure $26,000 with which to inaugurate 
work at the Michigan Agricultural school 
at Lansing. Dr. Edgar P. Hill, tormerly 
teacher in the McCormick Theological 
seminary, is now secretary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Education. 


Benevolent Work of 
the Churches Large 

The benevolent work of fraternal or- 
ders is much better advertised than is 
that of the Protestant churches. The 
Loyal Order of Moose has a great in- 
stitution at Mooseheart, near Chicago, 
which cares for a_ thousand children. 
Masons, Odd Fellows, Knights of Py- 
thias, and others, care for orphans. The 
‘Protestant churches are supporting more 
children, however, than all the fraternal 
orders, twenty thousand being main- 
tained in this way. It is now a recog- 
nized fact that the goal for any child 
is to secure its reception into a normal 
home life, and large numbers of these 
Protestant children are being put out 
for adoption every year. The social 
service commission of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches has recently gathered 
much interesting information with re- 
gard to the benevolent work of the 
churches. 


Union of Andover and 
Harvard Divinity Resisted 

The union of Andover Theological 
Seminary and Harvard Divinity school 
is not to be accomplished without litiga- 
tion. Visitors of the former school re- 
cently sought an injunction to prevent 
this union, on the ground that such 
union would be contrary to the wishes of 
the donors of the endowment funds. The 
injunction was denied. The law will 
permit them a hearing, however, on the 
merits of their claim. Should the con- 
tention be sustained, the merger would 
be a failure. The opposition is based on 
theological grounds, the Harvard school 
having formerly been Unitarian, and 
Andover orthodox. 


Propose to Unite Churches 
Into Single Organization 

At a meeting held in Benton Boule- 
vard Presbyterian church in Kansas City 
recently, ambitious plans were laid to of- 
ganize every church in the city into 4 
single organization which would fight 
law violations and would further Chris- 
tian teachings. The following purposes 
are announced for the organization: “To 
improve the moral standing of our citi- 
zenship, To be watchful through spe 
cial committees and support only those 
officials who are enforcing the law with- 
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TEN NEW BOOKS ON JESUS 


The most significant fact with regard to the new religious books of the year 1922-23 is the 
great number of volumes treating of the personality, life and work of Jesus. 


The publishers 


have felt the pulse of the serious reading public and the publication of these books is a result 


of that fact. 


The world was never so perplexed intellectually and spiritually as today. And 


men are wistfully turning, as never before—and more hopefully than ever before—to the 


“Lord of Thought” and of the Heart. 


Nothing could so enrich the fruitage of this new 


year than for ten thousand ministers to delve deeply into these new revealings of ‘“The Life of 


Lives.” 


THE FINALITY OF CHRIST 
By W. E. Orchard 


The fame of the pastor of King’s Weigh House (Con- 
gregational) church, London, long ago reached America. 
This volume of his sermons will be welcomed by stu- 
dents of present-day tendencies in Christian thinking. 
The Christian World says: ‘“‘We commend this book to 
everyone who loves great preaching and fearless inde- 
pendence. ($1.35). 


RABBONI: A Study of Jesus Christ, the 
Teacher 


By Canon Anthony C. Deane 


“This is a gracious and wise book, showing how to go 
to school to the Master Teacher. I do not remember to 
have seen a better study of Jesus the Teacher, alike in 
atmosphere and suggestion.”” (Rev. Joseph Fort New- 
ton, D.D.) ($2.00). 


THE REALITY OF JESUS 
By J. H. Chambers Macaulay 


The author finds the reality of life in the reality of 
Jesus. He writes with a faith that is overmastering and 
a brilliancy that sweeps the reader along in wondering 
enjoyment. He says, “The Mind of Christ is the great- 
est fact with which the mind of man can come in con- 
tact. Multitudes today are adrift, uncertain, unhappy, 
and inefficient in life, for lack of reality of faith. Jesus 
recreates belief in God and belief in men. He gives to 
life its joy, its duty and its destiny. Within the shadow 
of the world’s restlessness lurks the reality of Jesus, 
and the demand for a religion adequate to life is the 
conscious or unconscious quest of man for the reality of 
God today.” ($1.75). 


JESUS AND LIFE 
By Joseph McFadyen 


The author, who is professor of New Testament in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, holds that it is a 
“matter of life or death to the world” that men be 
christianized in all their various relations. ($2.00). 


TOWARD THE UNDERSTANDING 
OF JESUS 


By V. G. Simkhovitch 

“The teachings of Christ are an historical event. Let 
us try to understand them historically. Without an 
historical understanding we have before us not teach- 
ings but texts. There is hardly a text in the four gos- 
pels that is not apparently conflicting with other texts. 
Yet an insight is won when the teachings of Jesus are 
viewed and understood historically.”” Thus Dr. Simkho- 
vitch, who is professor of economics at Columbia Uni- 
versity, takes up his survey of the background of the 
teachings of Jesus. Prof. Charles A. Ellwood, of the 
University of Missouri, writes that this is the best book 
he has found covering this phase of Jesus’ work. ($1.75). 


JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD 
TODAY 


By Grace Hutchins and Anna Rochester 


“A remarkable piece of work,” says Norman Thomas, 
editor of “The Nation,” in commenting upon this new 
book. He adds: “I have never seen a series of studies 
dealing with modern social applications of the teachings 
of Jesus which seemed to me so frank, thoroughgoing 
and suggestive. If Christianity is to have any positive 
influence in the making of a new age, it will have to be 
the sort of Christianity which this book expounds 80 
well.” ($1.25). 


CHRIST AND INTERNATIONAL LIFE 


By Edith Picton-Turbervill (With Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Lord Robert Cecil) 


The author’s theme is—as phrased and accepted by 
Lord Robert Cecil—that “our national policy, th in- 
ternal and external, must be Christianized; that, in 
other words, Christian morality must in its essence be 
the guide of our national conduct.” It is a thesis that 
has often been urged by divines and others; the author’s 
eloquent pages vindicate it with much independence and 
from new angles. Miss Picton-Turbervill is known 
world over for her work with the W. C. T. U. and the 
Y. W.C. A. ($1.50). 


THE LORD OF THOUGHT 
By Miss Lily Dougall and Rev. C. W. Emmet 


This book is a study of the problems which confronted 
Jesus and the solutions he offered. It deals with the 
religious beliefs current in Judaism in the time of Jesus 
and the originality of his teaching in relation to them. 
It is an apologetic on new lines for the uniqueness of 
Christianity and the supremacy of our Lord in the realm 
of thought. ($2.50). 


THE UNIVERSALITY OF CHRIST 
By William Temple, Bishop of Manchester 


“Just what many people, both young students and 
older persons who are desirous of thinking clear] 
religious topics, are looking for.”——-Manchester Guar- 
dian. ($1.25). 


THE CREATIVE CHRIST 
By Edward S. Drown 


How shall society be built on the foundation of right- 
eousness, justice and love? How shall the individual, 
every individual, find his own freedom in a right and 
just relation that shall express and maintain the rights 
and freedom of all? How shall the state, the Nation, be 
so constituted as to maintain the rights and duties, poli- 
tical and industrial, of all its members? Dr. Drown, 
who is a well known professor of Cambridge, Mass., 
holds that the answer to all these questions will be ar- 
rived at through the acceptance in deed and truth of 
the teachings of the “Creative Christ.” ($1.50). 


Send your order in today—cash or credit. (Note: If remittance is sent with order, eight cents should be 
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added for each book ordered.) 
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out fear or favor, and to condemn, by 
aroused public sentiment, those officials 
who fail to keep their trust lo develop 
degree Christian activity 
To avoid religious com 
petion by all working for the welfare o} 
sentiment 


to a greater 


the individual 
the city To create public 
observance and en- 
with the 


which will secure 


forcement of laws in harmony 
will of God lo encourage and co-op- 
rate with officials and organizations 
purposes. To 
which will 


working for the same 


mak necessary research 
guarantee the intelligent election to of 

of capable and God-iearing men and 
Individual members to call to 


the attention of th« 


women, 
executive committee 
ill law violations.” 
Movement for Change 
of Methodist Creed 


lethodists will face at their next gen- 
conterence a demand for a change 
the founders 


their la 


articles of religion The 


Methodism sought to make 
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bors perpetual by inserting a clause in 
the constitution providing that the gen- 
eral conference should not have power 
to alter the articles of religion nor to 
adopt any new standard of doctrine out 
of harmony with the old. Rev. J. W. 
Houghton of Wellingten, ©. says 
“Some of the articles are an inheritance 
from the early church fathers, and we 
presume to say are not held by scholars 
of the present day. Some of the state- 
ments do not convey a thinkable idea, 
and certainly their authors did not claim 
inspired.” 


to have been 


Bryan Teaches Large 
Class in Indianapolis 

William Jennings Bryan is developing 
a new role for his many-sided personal- 
ity. He is now a teacher of monster 
Bible classes. Recently at Cadle Taber- 
nacle in Indianapolis he faced a class of 
them the 


men, teaching 


Esther. 


-ix thousand 


story of Queen 
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TODAY 


TOPICALLY 





ONE of the MOST WIDELY-USED HYMNALS 
of the AMERICAN CHURCH is 


GLORIA IN EXCELSIS 


churches 
Churches, large and small, are adopting it. 
THE REASON IS THAT IT CONTAINS: 


The Greatest Hymns and Tunes of the Centuries 
the Hymns and Tunes of the Church Universal 
The Uymns That Cover Every 


SELECTED; LOGICALLY ARRANGED 


HACKLEMAN BOOK-MUSIC CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


are adding to their stock. 


Phase of Christian Experience 
and Worship. 











ROCHES.*° EMBROCATION 


RELIEVES SAFELY ano PROMPTLY 








Also wonderfully effective 
in Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 

All druggists or 

W. EDWARDS &SON & FouceRa aco. 


London, England 9 0) Beekman St.N. a 
— a 














Preachers and Teachers 
A Labor-Saving Tool 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 
here ts nothing superior to it."—Expositor 
Au invaluable tool."—The Sunday School 
Primes 
‘A great help Simple and speedy.”— Prof 
Amos R. Wells 
“To be commended without 
ontinent 
Send for circulars, or the Index itself on 
approval. 
WILSON INDEX CQO, 
Rev U. East Haddam. Connecticut 


reserve.”—The 





Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 

Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 


GLOBE FURNITURE CO. 19 Park Place, NORTHVILLE, MICH. 








THE GOSPEL FOR 
AN AGE OF ANARCHY 
NORMAN B. BARR 


OLIVET INSTITUTE PRESS 
444 Blackhawk, Chicago 


Paper, 24 Pages, 25 Cents 








Advertise Your Church 


in THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
You may use an advertisement in a space 
like this every week for a year for only 
$100 (six months $50). 
Send copy to Advertising Department, 
The Christian Century, 508 So. Dearborn 
st.. Chicago. 








(CHURCH FURNITURE 


Pews. Pulpits, Chairs, Altars, Book Racks, 
Tables. Communion Outfits, Desks —E VERY - 
THING. The finest furniture made. Direct from 
our factory to your church (Catalog free. 
OoMOULINBROS.2CO..00r 4 GREENVULE SLL. 








NEW YORK Central Christian Church 


tints 8S. Idjeman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist St. 
Kindly nortfy about removals to New York 








New Fiction 
This Freedom “| 


By A. S. M. Hutchinson ($2.90) 
Author of “If Winter Comes” 


Babbitt 


By Sinclair Lewis 

Author of “Main Street” 
The Glimpses of 
the Moon 


By Edith Wharton ($2.00) 
Author of “The Age of Innocence’ 


In the Days of 
Poor Richard 


By Irving Bachellor 
Author of “A Man for the Ages” 


Abbe Pierre 


By Jay William Hudson 
Author of “Truths We Live By” 


One of Ours 
sy Willa Cather 
\uthor of “ My Antonia” 





($2.00) 


($2.00) 


’ 
Carnac’s Folly 
By Sir Gilbert Parker ($2.00) 
\uthor of “The Right of Way” 


Foursquare 
By Grace S. Richmond 
Author of “Red Pepper Burns” 
Certain People 
of Importance 


By Kathleen Norris 
\uthor of “Mother” 


Robin 


By Frances Hodgson Burnett 
\uthor of “Little Lord Fauntleroy’ 
($2.00 


The Breaking Point 

By Mary Roberts Rinehart ($20) 
The Mountain 
School-Teacher 


By Melville Davisson Post ($1.50) 


A Minister of Grace 


By Margaret Widdemer ($1.75 


($1.73) 


Broken Barriers 
By Meredith Nicholson 
The Altar Steps 
By Compton Mackenzie 
The Judge 
By Rebecca West 
Note: 


($2.00) 
($2.00) 


($2.50) 


Add 10c postage for each book 
ordered. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 South Dearborn Street 
Chicago, IU. 






































A National Quarterly 


THE 


YALE 
REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 


For October 


announces 


THE MENACE OF THE SERMON Francis E. Clark 
The founder and head of the Christian Endeavor Society, 
in a strong indictment of church-goers of today that will 
attract wide attention. 

THE FRINGE OF WORDS Henry van Dyke 
An essay on the unpoetical use of words in much modern 
poetry and the use of the right word by the great English 
poets. 

WAR DEBTS R. C. Leffingwell 
The Assistant Secretary of the Treasury during the latter 
part of the War, on the part this country should play in 
bringing stability into world affairs. 

SECTIONS AND NATION Frederick Jackson Turner 
A brilliant essay by Harvard's famous historian. 

THE FAMINE AND THE BOLSHEVIKI Emma Ponafidine 

AMERICAN MANNERS IN 1830 Paul Lambert White 

THE EMPIRE OF MACHINES John M. Clark 

PERSIAN PORTRAITS Clara Cary Edwards 

THE NOVEL AND THE SPIRIT Zona Gale 


and 
Book Reviews by Moorfield Storey, Wilbur Cross, O. W. Firkins 
Robert Herrick, Richard Swann Lull, etc. 
Poems by Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
John Hall Wheelock, Henry 


Bellaman, etc. 





Rev. John Kelman, of New York, says: 

“The Yale Review has made a unique place for itself among 
the journals of America and it stands for a type of culture which 
will more and pore prove itself to be one of the highest and most 
valuable influences in American life.” 











Send us your subscription for one year and receive this 
interesting number FREE 
The price of The Yale Review is $4.00 a year. Published October, January, April, July 





The Yale Review, New Haven, Conn. 


Gentlemen:— 


Please find my check for $4.00 enclosed, for which send me Tie Vale Review for one year 
and the October number FREE. 

















ABBE PIERRE 


By JAY WILLIAM HUDSON 
(Author of “Truths We Live By’) 


The setting is quaint old Gascony. To his 
birthplace here comes the old Abbe Pierre, on 
vacation from the college where he teaches, to 
live for a time with the whimsical, tender but 
stalwart folk of his native village. In this atmo- 
sphere, representative of the beauty and strength 
of the true soul of France, develops the delicate 
love story of Germaine, a Gascon girl, and David 
Ware, a young American, a writer of verse, and 
professor of English. Seemingly insurmountable 
differences stand in their way, but the Abbe 
Pierre, with his winning spirituality, his kindly 
heart and his humor, stands their friend, and 
their romance ends in happiness. 


Comments on the Book 


William Allen White—“A book full of charm, beauty and 
truth, and yet a powerful and moving story. Should 
have the right of way with the American public.” 

Gertrude Atherton—“Exquisite! I don’t think I ever 
found as many beautiful thoughts in any one book.” 

'da M. Tarbeli—“I think “Abbe Pierre’ is delightful. It 
has left me with a whole gallery of pleasant pictures.” 

George Madden Martin, author of “March On’—“It is 
the other side of ‘Main Street.’ Comes like a breath 
of pure air amid so much that is dry and arid.” 

The New York World—“We move a vote of thanks for 
Mr. Hudson’s book and, so far as we are concerned, 
it is unanimously carried.” 

The Boston Transcript—“Once in a while comes the pub 
lication of a novel which in the beauty of its inception 
and the charm of its telling stirs in the hearts of lovers 
of literature a sense of personal gratitude. ‘Abbe 
Pierre’ is one of these.” 

The St. Lowis Globe-Democrat—“Searches the depths of 
the human heart, so near to smiles and always so near 
to tears, it grips one in a way that surprises.” 


Price $2.00, plus 12 cents postage. 
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508 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Evangelistic Preaching 
By Ozora H. Davis, 


President Chicago Theological Seminary. 


The book contains also sermon out- 
lines and talks to children and young 
people. “The best help on this impor- 
tant subject that we have ever seen. Sets 
forth with skill and completeness the 
method of evangelism that best appeals 
to the men and women of the present 
day.” (C. E. World.) 


Price, $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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SEX AND COMMON SENSE ; 
By MAUDE ROYDEN 


A book that deserves serious consideration. 
Miss Royden declares “‘it will be to the advantage 
of the world, of the state, of the individual, and 
of the race, if all the questions involved are faced 
with frankness and courage.” 

The Christian Century comments on this book, 
editorially, as follows: 

“We have come upon times when there is great need of 
clear thinking and plain speaking on a cluster of questions 
—marriage, birth control, divorce, and the like—which 
gather about the relations of the sexes. It is in accord 
with the fitness of things that the leading woman preacher 
of our time should deal with such issues; doubly so be- 
cause she brings to the task not only common sense, but 
a fine spirituai intelligence and a rich human sympathy. 
Every page of the book is touched with the light of spir- 
itual vision, and its great value is that it gives us the 
woman’s point of view in respect of questions on which 
women have been too long silent. No man, no woman 
can read her addresses without a new sense of the sanctity 
of the body, no less than of the soul, and the conviction 
that if our Christianity is social in its genius it should 
cleanse, enlighten and consecrate the relations of the sexes, 
which are the foundations of the social order.” 

Price of the book $2.50, plus 12 cents postage. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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The Fundamentals of Christianity 


By HENRY C. VEDDER 


Professor of Church History, Crozer Theological 
Seminary. 


The answer in detail that this book attempts 
to give to the question ‘“What is Christianity?” 
is based upon three convictions: (1) that 
man’s apprehension of the character of God 
has not stood still but has grown with his 
growth (2) that the highest forms of this pro- 
gressive knowledge of God are found in the 
Old and New Testament literature and cul- 
minate in the words of Jesus as preserved in 
the Gospels (3) that the teaching of Jesus is, 
therefore, the standard by which al] other 
teaching claiming to be Christian must be com- 
pared and, in case of conflict, rejected. It is 
the main object of this book to convince its 
readers that the parting of the ways has been 
reached with the Historical Christianity based 
on Paul as its authority which still has such 
wide vogue and that the future belongs to 4 
Christianity that will determine its doctrines, 
program and methods on the authority of 
Jesus alone. 

Price $2.00, plus 12 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 

















What and Where 
Is God? 


By RICHARD LARUE SWAIN, Ph.D. 


| By far the most popular book 
_ever sold by The Christian Century 
Press. More than two thousand 
copies have already been disposed 
of, and it is today one of our best 


| sellers. 
| Of the book Charles Clayton Morrison, 


_ editor of The Christian Century, says: 


“I could wish that every uncertain and trou- 
bled mind might know that there is such a 
book as this. It makes God intelligible to men 
of modern world view. It shows how science 
prepares the way for a far better, more vital, 
more spiritual, more personal God than was 
poseible under the older forms of thinking. 
The author is one of those psychologists—and 
alas! all too few is their number—who have 
gone into the technique of psychology and 
thought their way through it into real life 
again. He speaks with authority. His book 
will have the approval of technical scholar- 
ship, but it is intended for the lay mind. | 
know that if any person reads the book on 
my recommendation he will divide with me a 
small portion of the enthusiastic gratitude 
which he will surely feel toward the author. 
In my judgment it is far and away the most 
important book on religion that has appeared 
during the past year. 


| And Dr. Douglas C. McIntosh, professor 
of theology in Yale, says: 


“What and Where is God? draws a clearly 
defined picture of God, man, and the uni- 
verse to take the place of the fading picture 
that m becoming such a menace to religious 
faith. Dr. Swain has produced what will un- 
doubtedly prove to be one of the most not- 
able religious books of recent publication.. It 
contains descriptions of religious experiences 
which rival in interest anything to be found in 
William James’ ‘Varieties of Religious Expe- 
rience’ or Harold Begbie’s “Twice-born Men." 
But its most valuable feature is its simple, 
vivid, original, and attractive presentation of 
the most important elements of modern con- 
structive thought. A better book to put into 
the hands of the religiously perplexed and 
doubting has not been written for many a day. 
It is a book that will live.” 


Price of the book $1.50 plus 12 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
5308 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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The Shorter 
Bible 


The New Testament 


By Charles Foster Kent 


HE AIM of the Shorter Bible is to furnish 

in logical order those parts of the Bible 
which have especial bearing on the present age. 
Here can be read in a straight-ahead narrative 
the thrilling account of the life of Jesus and his 
teachings as they began their work of revolu- 
tionizing the world’s life. Short, pungent sen- 
tences characterize this new translation by Pro- 
fessor Kent, who stands almost alone in his 
especial field. A most compelling presentation 
of the New Testament story. 


$1.25, plus 8 cents postage. 


“The Old Testament” of the Shorter Bible is 
also recently from the press and sells at 


$2.00, plus 8 cents postage. 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











In this day of strikes and labor revolu- 
tions, every alert leader should have 
accurate and vivid knowledge of what a 
strike actually is, and what principles are 
involved. A typical strike was the recent 
famous steel strike. The interpretation 
of this strike by Bishop McConnell and 
others is invaluable, especially to min- 
isters. The book is entitled, “Public 
Opinion and the Steel Strike.” 


NOTE: We are making for a short time 
a special price on this book of $1.00 plus 10 
cents postage. The regular price is $1.50. 
Send your order in today. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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NCE there was a man 
Who worried about everything 
—Almost everything. 
He always went over the books himself 

After the book-keeper got through, 

“Safe bind, safe find,” 
He used to say. 

He had the water cooler moved 
To the center of the office 

So that the force wouldn't waste so much time 
Getting a drink. 

He had burglar alarms all over his house. 
He would get up in the middle of the night 

To make sure the lawn-mower 
Had been taken in. 

He worried a lot about his taxes, too. 
And the high cost of living. 

And his employes pulled a strike on him 
That worried him greatly. 

But he never took any interest in politics. 
“I've got all | can do 

Tending to my own business,” 
He would say. 

He looked over a copy of The New Republic once 
But found it too far removed from the realities of life 
To be worth a business man’s attention. 


To You 


who realize the fundamentals upon which our lives The New Republic, 421 West 2 let Street 
and livelihoods rest, The New Republic offers these : Wate ret - "7 oe 
attractions to your self-interest. New York City. 

1. Three Months’ Acquaintance Subscription . $1.00 


2. A year of The New Republic and The | enclose $ in acceptance of 
Story of Mankind 


3. A year of The New Republic and Books Offer No Send me The New Reg 
and Characters 
4. A year of The N. R. and Public Opinion. . $6.25 
. A year of The New Republic and Cram’s 
International Atlas 


. A year of The New Republic and the Re- 
view of Reviews and the Wells History, 
all three 
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